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PREFACE. 



I HAVE been asked by the Author to say a few words by way 
of Preface. 

The principal object of the treatise is to give, with reference 
to Scotland, a view of everything that is now being done to 
improve the condition of the blind. Every one who has been 
brought by duty, necessity, or choice, in contact with the blind 
has felt the want of the information which this book is intended 
to supply, and has known instances where the desire to do 
good has died out for the want of knowledge of the means by 
which it could be effected. The Author's long experience in 
connection with the blind, his ample knowledge of the whole 
subject, his true sympathy with those on whom so heavy a 
burden has been laid, and the simple earnestness of his cha- 
racter, well fit him to endeavour to supply the want. 

There are over three thousand blind persons in Scotland, 
and of these it is estimated that about one-fifUi have been blind 
firom their birth. To the great bulk of these the ordinary kinds 
of employment, the ordinary sources of amusement and im- 
provement, and the ordinary means of education are in great 
measure closed. And with this lessening of the means .of supply 
of all these things has come a great increase of their necessity. 
The untrained blind child is so helpless that education of every 
kind is Hai more needful to him than to his seeing companion ; 
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and in the case of a person who when grown up has had the 
misfortune to lose his sight, it generally happens that the 
greater part of his education and training has to be given of 
new. The present treatise endeavours to explain what is being 
done in Scotland for the education of the young blind, whether 
in intellectual matters or in the trades by which they are to 
live; what is being done to teach and to employ the adult 
blind ; and, generally, to bring to the knowledge of the inter- 
ested public everjrthing which is being attempted for the ame- 
lioration of their condition. With these objects the Author has 
carefully given all the different institutions which exist for the 
benefit of the blind, explaining their constitutions and objects, 
the pecuniary means at their command, the terras on which 
they admit those intended to receive benefit, and the methods 
they pursue. In connexion with the subject, it is impossible 
to confine the attention to Scotland alone, and much useful 
information and many valuable opinions will be found upon 
questions which affect the condition of the blind in whatever 
country they may happen to live. In this way, many ques- 
tions are touched upon, such as the best systems for educating 
the young, whether in the elementary branches of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, or in higher branches, or in their 
trades ; and where they are best educated, whether in private 
homes or public hospitals — in ordinary schools along with 
seeing children, or in special schools for themselves. The like 
questions with regard to adults receive attention, and as the 
Author himself in concluding modestly pleads, if any imper- 
fections in the account should be discovered, allowance must 
always be made for the work being the first attempt of its kind. 
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I believe this treatise dught to have a great value as a stimu- 
lus to future progress. It is a first necessity for progress to know 
what has already been done, so as to show the point from which 
we have to start, the defects we have to remedy, and the ground 
we have to cover. That there is much yet to be done for the 
blind is beyond doubt, and, as a first step towards improvement, 
it seems to me greatly to be desired that there were some better 
system for co-operation among the various institutions which try 
to help them. Just as on the large scale the blind have suffered 
from the introduction of too many systems of reading and no- 
tation, so in Scotland there is reason to believe that a great deal 
more might be done for them, if the institutions, in place of each 
pursuing its own way according to its own lights, were to con- 
sult and co-operate together in some systematic manner. How 
this purpose could best be attained, whether by Government 
giving a helping hand, or by the voluntary efforts of the institu- 
tions themselves, can hardly be discussed here. All that I 
would insist on here is that more co-operation is desirable. It 
is a question well worthy of consideration whether the blind 
children of Scotland would not be best educated in some one 
large, well-equipped institution \ but whether we were to go so 
far as that or no, there can be no question about the incon- 
venience of such things as each school pursuing its own system 
of education, with the result that the scholars of one school 
sometimes have difficulty in communicating with those of an- 
other. In the same way, the institutions follow at present no 
uniform system for the emplo)nnent of the adult blind, with the 
result that they sometimes compete against each other for 
subscriptions or business, and sometimes make the blind dis- 
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contented by invidious comparisons, usually founded on mis- 
conceptions, between their treatment in one place and another. 
I am glad to see that the Missionaries connected with the insti- 
tutions for visiting the blind at their homes have begun to hold 
an annual gathering ; and I trust that the example thus shown 
may lead to a thorough union among all the Scottish institutions 
for their benefit 

In conclusion, I cordially recommend this work to all who 
are interested in the improvement of the condition of the blind, 
confident that they will find in it something which, with due 
reflection, they may turn to the good of those who have the 
deep misfortune to live shrouded in unbroken night 

J. DOVE WILSON. 

ABfiRDEEN, \st February, 1883. 



NOTE. 



In preparing the following pages, the writer has drawn freely 
from those public wells of knowledge — the Encyclopaedias. 
He is also indebted to Dr. Armitage, liOndon, for alphabets 
and book lists in Braille type, written up to date, and for 
statistical and other information; Dr. Moon, Brighton, for 
alphabets and book lists in his type, written up to date, and for 
many kind services; A. Buckle, B.A., York; Sheriff Dove 
Wilson, Aberdeen, for a whole chapter; Professor Stirling, 
Aberdeen University, for permitting extracts from his lecture 
on colour blindness, and for revising Chapter viii. ; the Rev. 
John Rae, M. A., Aberdeen, for a communication ; Mr. A. T. 
Rennie, Aberdeen, for much kind assistance; and not least, 
to the kindness and help of his brethren in the same work 
throughout Scotland. To Authors of Reports and Pamphlets 
pressed into this service, he desires to tender thanks en bloc. 
Where light from unknown sources in printed form came to 
him, it too was freely taken advantage of, and is here gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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INTRODUCTORY AND HISTORICAL. 

"lam blind; 

Men poinl at me as smitten by God's frown. 
Afflicted and descried of my mind, 

Vet, am I not cast down. 

I am weak — yet sliong, 
I murmur not that I no longer see ; 
Poor, old, and heEpless, I Ihe more belong 

Father, Supreme, to Thee." 

"Master, who did sin, this manor his parents, that he was bom blind? 
Jesus answered, neither this man nor his parents." 

There is no very early history of education or of iti- 
dustries amongst the blind, for the good reason that, in 
the olden time, there was no education for them, and, as 
to industry, that seems to have been confined to begging 
in the streets and by the wayside. Judging from the 
effects which this kind of Hfe has on those who practise 
it now, the character of the blind then, could hardly 
have been of an elevated type ; and when it is con- 
sidered that their neighbours regarded their infirmity as 
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an expression of the Divine displeasure, because of some 
unknown sin, their condition must have been pitiable 
indeed. 

That there were many blind in ancient times, is 
evident from the writings of the physicians on ocular 
diseases, and though there was no systematic education 
for the mass of those, yet, individuals, by the force of 
their genius, have made an enduring name for themselves, 
by excelling in various branches of learning. 

Biographical sketches of a few of those may be in- 
teresting and appropriate as introductory to a considera- 
tion of educational and industrial effort on behalf of the 
blind. 

Homer may well lead the van of the "mighty dead," 
who will be noticed here, for he is believed to have 
lived a thousand years before the Christian era, is known 
as the father of epic poetry, and occupies no mean 
rank as philosopher and historian. 

** High on the first, the mighty Homer shone, 
Eternal adamant composed his throne ; 
Father of verse, in holy fillets drest, 
His silvery beard waved gently o'er his breast. 
Tho' blind, a boldness in his looks appears, 
In years he seemed, but not impaired by years." 

What also seems agreed regarding him is, that he 
taught in the school of his stepfather, Phemius, in Smyrna, 
and had begun his " Iliad " while so engaged, and before 
losing his sight. His desire to see the places described 
in that poem, and to get acquainted with the mythology 
of the races treated on, led him to travel through Greece, 
Egypt, Africa, and Spain. 

While at Ithaca, he was seized with a complaint in 
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his eyes which detained him there under the care of 
Mentor. He recovered his sight for a time, but ere he 
arrived at his home in Sniyrna, the disease had returned 
with increased virulence, and left him blind. 

Wandering minstrel as he now became, he took to 
himself a wife, and visited and sung the praises of the 
chief cities of Greece. 

In the eighth book of the Odyssey, he is supposed to 
refer to the loss of his own sight When speaking of 
Demodocus, he says — 

** Dear to the muse, who gave his days to flow 
With mighty blessings, mixed with mighty woe. 
With clouds of darkness, quenched his visual ray. 
But gave him power to raise the lofty lay." 

Where Homer died, or was buried, is as uncertain as 
the time and place of his birth. Wilson — himself blind 
— says of Homer, " Nothing is equal to the clearness and 
majesty of his style, to the sublimity of his thoughts, to 
the strength and sweetness of his verses, or to that natural 
simplicity of manner, which is the crowning ornament of 
composition, and is justly called the dress of nature." 

The following, from article " Blind " in the Enc, Briit,, 
it is to be hoped may be taken cumgrano salts: — "Several 
philosophers voluntarily deprived themselves of sight, in 
order to pursue their contemplations with less interrup- 
tion, and among those who inflicted on themselves this 
deprivation, is cited Democritus of Abdera." 

DiODATUS, Cicero's master, taught geometry after he 
lost his sight, and with great success. 

Cornelius Aufidius, a Roman, who had lost his 
sight in youth, wrote a history of Greece. 

EUSIBUS, an Asiatic, became blind at five years of 
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age, acquired great knowledge, and taught in the schools 
with much acceptance. 

Passing into the Christian era, St. Jerome speaks with 
great respect of his master, Dydimus, of Alexandria, 
who acquired great learning by having the best authors, 
sacred as well as profane, read to him. Mathematics arid 
theology were his favourite studies. He also lost his 
sight when five years of age, and died A.D. 398, at the 
age of eighty-five. 

NiCASlE, of Malignes, who lost his sight at three years 
of age, was a great scholar — taught publicly in the Uni- 
versity of Cologne Common and Civil Law, citing from 
memory long passages that he had never seen. Became 
a doctor of Lourain, afterwards a priest, a preacher, and 
died at Cologne in 1492. 

John Fern and, a Belgian, the son of poor parents, 
was blind from his birth. In spite of all difficulties, he 
" became a poet, logician, philosopher, and musician." 

Uldaric Schomberg, born in Germany, about the 
year 1610, lost his sight from small-pox at three years of 
age. He became a student of polite learning, and a pro- 
fessor at Leipsic, and afterwards at Hamburg. 

John Milton, born December, 1608. Not even an 
outline can be attempted of the life of this man, whose 
name seems destined to shine ever the brighter as the 
world grows older. 

A list of his writings even would be too much for our 
space, and it will be more in accordance with the pur- 
pose of these pages to know his thoughts on the affliction 
which befel him in the loss of sight, which came upon 
him gradually, and became complete early in the year 
1652. 
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Like more ordinary mortals, Milton clung to the hope 
of getting back his lost treasure, and two years later writes 
to a friend a statement for submission to a Parisian oc- 
culist of that time. He says — " I transmit to you the 
symptoms of my disease, that I may not seem to neglect 
any means — perhaps divinely suggested — of relief. It is 
noW;, I think, about ten years since I first perceived my 
sight to grow weak. When I sat down to read in the 
morning my eyes gave me considerable pain, and refused 
their office, till fortified by moderate exercise of body. 
If I looked at a candle, it appeared surrounded with an 
iris. In a little time, a darkness, covering the left side of 
the left eye, intercepted the view in that direction. Ob- 
jects also in front seemed to dwindle in size whenever I 
closed my right eye. 

*' A few months previous to my total blindness, while 
I was perfectly stationary, everything seemed to swim 
backwards and forwards, and now thick vapours appear 
to settle on my forehead and temples, which weigh down 
my eye-lids with an oppressive sense of drowsiness. 

" Before I wholly lost my sight, as soon as I lay down 
in bed and turned on either side, brilliant flashes of light 
used to issue from my closed eyes, and, afterwards, on 
the gradual failure of my powers of vision, colours, pro- 
portionally dim and faint, seemed to rush out with a de- 
gree of vehemence and a kind of noise. These have now 
faded into blackness such as ensues on the extinction of 
a candle, or blackness only varied and intermingled with 
a dullish grey. 

*' The constant darkness, however, in which I live in- 
clines more to a whitish than a blackish tinge, and the 
eye turning round admits, as through a narrow chink, a 
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very small portion of light 

I often reflect that, as many days of darkness, according 
to the wise man, are allotted to us all, mine are recreated 
by the conversations and intercourse of- friends, and far 
more agreeable than those deadly shades of which Solo- 
mon speaks. 

" * Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God,' and why 
should not each of us likewise aquiesce in the reflection 
that he derives the benefit of sight not from his eyes 
alone, but from the guidance and providence of the same 
Supreme Being. 

"I willingly surrender my own faculty of vision in con- 
formity to his good pleasure, and with a heart strong and 
stedfast I bid you, my Phalaris, farewell." 

Happily, Milton's own experience and reflections on 
the loss of sight are much less dismal than he puts into 
the mouth of Samson. We suppose this is what Dodd- 
ridge would call the case of one under the hiding of God's 
countenance. 

O, dark, dark, dark amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse — 
Without all hope of day ! 

O, first created beam, and Thou, great Word, 

** Let there be light, and light was over all ; " 

Why am I thus bereaved Thy prime decree ? 

The sun to me is dark 

And silent as the moon 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant inter-lunar cave. 

Since so necessary is to life, 

And almost life itself, if it be true 

That life is in the- soul, 

She all in every part, why was this sight 
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To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 

So obvious and so easy to be quenched ? 

And not as feeling through all parts diffused, 

That she might look at will through every pore ! 

Then, had I not been thus exiled from light. 

As in the land of darkness, yet in light. 

To live a life half dead, a living death, 

And buried ; but, O, yet more miserable ! 

Myself my sepulchre — a moving grave : 

Buried, yet not exempt 

By privilege of death and burial, 

From most of other ills, pains, and wrongs, 

But made, hereby, obnoxious more 

To all the miseries of life. 

The following, from the Oxford edition of Milton's 
Works, will be read with interest, not only on account of 
the exquisite beauty of the verses, but because they have 
been omitted in later editions, and are comparatively 
unknown. They are supposed to have been amongst the 
latest productions of his pen : — 

" I am old and blind ; 
Men point at me as smitten by God's frown. 
Afflicted and deserted of my mind, 

Yet, am I not cast down. 

I am weak — yet strong, 
I murmur not that I no longer see ; 
Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong 

Father, Supreme, to Thee. 

O, merciful one. 
When men are furthest. Thou art most near. 
When men, haply, my weakness shun. 

Thy chariot I hear. 

Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me, its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling place. 

And there is no more night. 
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On my bended knee 
I recognise Thy purpose, clearly shewn — 
My vision Thou hast dim'd, that I may see 

Thyself— Thyself alone. 

I have nought to fear ; 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing, 
Beneath it I am almost sacred ; here 

Can come no evil thing. 

Oh ! I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne'er hath been, 
Wrapped in the radiance of Thy sinless hand. 

Which eye hath never seen. 

Visions come and go — 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng. 
From angel-lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song. 

It is nothing now. 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes. 
When airs of paradise refresh my brow. 

That earth in darkness lies. 

In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture ; waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit ; strains, sublime. 

Bend over me unsought. 

Give me now my lyre ; 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine, 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 

Lit by no skill of mine." 

Milton died on loth November, 1674, in his sixty- 
sixth year, at his house in Bun-hill Fields, and was buried 
in St. Giles's, Cripplegate. 

A monument, with his bust, has been erected to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey. 

Dr. Sanderson, professor of mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge, is sufficiently famous to have 
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a biography of his own. He was born in Yorkshire, and 
died at Cambridge at the age of fifty-six. 

A blind Frenchman became a distiller, and was his 
own traveller for the sale of his products. At home, he 
slept during the day and worked at night, because " no- 
body disturbed him then." Some of his ideas were 
curious. "He asked if naturalists were the only persons 
who saw with the microscope, and if astronomers were 
the only persons who saw into the telescope. He believed 
that astronomers had eyes different from other men. 
He could tell if he was in a thoroughfare or in a cul-de- 
sacr 

M. HUBER, of Geneva, wrote on the habits of bees 
and ants. He was blind from youth. He knew the 
form, &c., of his pets exactly, and the different kinds of 
bee by their humming. 

Francis Liseur, while begging, was found and 
adopted by M. Haiiy, and placed in his Institution. 
From pupil he became teacher, taking charge also of the 
printing and arrangements of the place. He proved 
very unthankful to his master and benefactor, and gave 
reason for the charge of ingratitude. 

Many blind persons have taken a high place in the 
arts — as modellers, designers, sculptors, and musicians — 
but even the simplest enumeration of these, with their 
accomplishments, is incompatible with our present limits. 

The Rev. Thomas Blacklock, D.D., lost his sight 

before he was a year old. He became famous as a 
scholar, thinker, and poet. He will always be remem- 
bered as the correspondent of Robert Burns. It was a 
letter from him that kept the great poet from setting sail 
for the West Indies. Licensed as a preacher of the Gospel 
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in 1759, he was ordained to the Parish Church of Kirk- 
cudbright in 1762, but not being acceptable to the people, 
he, on receipt of a small annuity, devoted the remainder 
of his life to teaching in Edinburgh, where he died in 
1791. His poems and biography were published together 
by Henry Mackenzie in 1793. 

Laura Bridgeman, haply yet among the living, 
was born in New Hampshire, United States, in 1829. 
A highly intellectual child, she lost both sight and 
hearing from fever when only two years old. Her 
constitution, seemingly shattered, got stronger, and 
she soon began to move about the house and neigh- 
bourhood, attracting attention by her clever efforts 
at sewing and knitting. In 1839, Dr. Howe, of 
Boston, took her under his care at the Deaf and Dumb 
School. The first attempt at education proper was to 
give her a knowledge of arbitrary signs, by which she 
could, by-and-bye, interchange thoughts with others. 
Then she learned to read embossed letters by touch ; 
next, embossed words were attached to different articles, 
such as KEY, and that article put into her hand. 
When it dawned on her that this was another mind seek- 
ing to communicate with her own, it came like an open- 
ing of prison doors to her spirit, for her previous lessons 
were more of the character of clever tricks that a dog 
might be taught. This was like a revelation from heaven. 
Her whole being seemed changed. The next step was 
to procure a set of metal types, with the letters cast at 
the ends, and a board with square holes for their inser* 
tion, so as to be read by the finger. In six months, she 
could write names of objects, and in two years had made 
great advancement. She grew happier, and enjoyed 
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play like other children, amusing herself with imaginary 
dialogues, spelling out the words on the fingers and 
" giving the right hand a slap with the left if a word was 
spelt wrong, or giving herself a pat of approval, as the 
teacher did, when correct." Her touch, by-and-bye, 
became so educated that she learned to know people, 
almost instantly, by that alone. In a year or two more, 
she was learning Geography, Algebra, and History. She 
received and answered letters from all parts of the world; 
was always employed, and, therefore, always happy. 

However, her brain seems to have been unduly excited 
for a blind person. She not only held imaginary dia- 
logues with herself, but dreamed by night, while asleep, 
and talked much on her fingers. 

She learned to write a fair, legible, square hand, and to 
read with great dexterity, and even to think deeply and 
reason with good sense and discrimination. 

Keen, sensitive, and lively, with a variety of occupa- 
tions, her days now passed pleasantly, mainly owing 
to the unremitting skill, and kindness and care of Dr. 
Howe. By him she was, humanly speaking, saved from 
a life of hopeless darkness ; educated and trained to 
take her part in the world; and now, as a teacher in 
the Deaf and Dumb School, she is conferring on others 
the blessings she herself has received. 

Robert Edgar,* blind, deaf, and all but dumb, was, 
in 1870, placed under the care of Mr. Macculloch of the 
Edinburgh School for Blind Children. At this time, he 
was an orphan, and nine years of age. 

Fortunately, he was sufficiently acquainted with the 

• Story of a Blind Mute. Edinburgh : James Gemmell. 
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ordinary alphabet before losing his sight, and, on having 
an embossed alphabet put into his hands, he seemed 
pleased and interested. He soon came to understand 
that the letters were arranged in the usual order, and 
very soon learned them perfectly. Reading was then 
speedily learned, and book after book perused with plea- 
sure. He was next taught the Manual Alphabet for the 
Deaf and Dumb, and, by its means, it became possible 
to talk with him, as also to question him as to the books 
he read. Nor could any one observe his well-defined 
intelligent features without noticing the satisfaction, and 
even delight, with which, with ready finger, he traced the 
lines. 

Two systems of writing were taught him, by means 
of which he used to write long letters to his friends, both 
sighted and blind, and though these productions were 
quaint enough, at times, as to the expressions, they were 
never known, in a single instance, to contain a mis-spelt 
word. 

Strictly speaking, the boy was not dumb. When asked 
a question on his fingers, he would give a vocal response, 
but not hearing his own voice, he could not modulate its 
tones, and his words were not always intelligible to 
strangers. The usual opinion, in regard to persons 
totally deaf, is, that though they may not have been ori- 
ginally dumb, they are likely, in time, to become so, 
merely through inability to hear and imitate vocal 
sounds. Whilst this is, doubtless, the main cause, there 
seems to be, over and above, what Kitto calls a " physi- 
cal difficulty in the formation of articulate sounds." Ac- 
cordingly, Edgar's voice, like Kitto's own, was very 
similar to that of one born deaf and dumb, but who /lad 
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been taught to speak. Edgar could sit a whole day in 
the same room with an intimate friend and never utter a 
syllable, unless spoken to. Kitto's disinclination to 
speak was compared by himself to "the reluctance 
which one feels to leave his warm bed on a frosty morn- 
ing," and had not Edgar been obliged to speak as often 
as possible, he would, says Mr. Macculloch, have been 
totally dumb before his death. The principals of a brush- 
making factory near the school admitted him to their 
premises, and here he wrought steadily for more than a 
year, till the school removed to West Craigmillar. 

In the beginning of 1877, he was seized with an 
illness which at first seemed only a cold, but soon deve- 
loped into a rapid consumption, which ran its fatal 
course in a little more than a month. During the inter- 
vals of this illness he wrote a sketch of ^^ his lifer 
Telling about the loss of his sight he says, " in the cold 
weather my right eye got sore, and the doctor put fly 
blisters on me, but it did me no good. I went about 
*' half -eyed'' (blind on one eye) for nearly three months, 
when my other eye got bad, and then I was entirely 
blind. My hearing also left me when eight years of 
age, and then I was both deaf and blind. 

" After this I lived with my grandmother for a year, 
but I was so troublesome to her with touching things, 
and especially her little clock, that she had much ado to 
keep me from harm and mischief I was then sent to 
Gayfield Square Blind School. 

"I was converted by thinking and meditating on many 
passages of scripture. I remembered the Saviour's suf- 
ferings for me, and I found it a Jtappy life to love Him!' 

Edgar was a great favourite with all the inmates, and 
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most of them learned the deaf and dumb alphabet in 
order to have the pleasure of talking to him. He often, 
to amuse himself and the other boys, and to test their 
knowledge, proposed to them what he called *' puzzlers." 

Edgar possessed a keen sense of the ludicrous. When 
he had said something amusing he would pass his hand 
over his companion's face, to ascertain v/hether the ex- 
pected laugh had really found expression there. If so 
he enjoyed the joke immensely. He died in March, 
1876. 

It is a long cry from Homer's Illiad and the year 
1000 B.C. to A.D. 1 178, yet it was only in the latter year 
that the first Asylum for the Blind was. opened in Mem- 
mingen by Weef VI. That there was anything worthy 
of the name of education, industrial or other, imparted 
to the inmates, is hardly to be supposed, for another in- 
stitution, apparently on similar lines, was founded in 
Paris in 1260, in which nothing of the kind appears to 
have been attempted. This was the celebrated H6pital 
Imperiale de-Quinze-Vingts. Designed originally for 
300, or fifteen score as its name indicates, it has now a 
population of about 800, including the wives and families 
of those of the inmates who are married. The first in- 
mates were soldiers who had lost their sight while serving 
in the French expeditions in the east, and there they 
remained till death. The asylum or hospital idea, so 
hard to detach from modern institutions, was, doubtless, 
implanted in the public mind by this great charity. 

Edinburgh has the honour of making the first sys- 
tematic effort to employ adult blind persons — an insti- 
tution having been opened there for that purpose, in 1793, 
by Dr. Johnstone. (See Chap. IL) 
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In 1799, the School for the Indigent Blind, South- 
wark, London, was founded. It has a funded capital of 
;f 8o,cxx), and a free income of £7,000 a-year. Visitors 
are requested not to refer to blindness when speaking to 
the inmates. British institutions were established in the 
following order i-r-Liverpool, Edinburgh, Bristol, London, 
Norwich, Glasgow, York, Manchester, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Exeter, and, in 1834, Aberdeen. Previous to this, 
in 1640, a writing-master of Paris — M. Pierre Moreau — 
had moveable letters cast in lead for the use of the blind, 
and made some attempt at a plan of instruction. Fail- 
ing in this by reason of the difficulties he experienced, 
and for want of means, he next applied himself to the 
formation of matrice letters for a new variety of letter, 
which still bears his name in French typography. 

A simpler and more ingenious method than any of 
these consisted in forming letters by means of pins stuck 
into large pin-cushions, leaving out only the heads, which, 
of course, were easily felt, and rendered the shape of the 
letters quite distinct, as well as palpable, while the 
arrangement could be altered at pleasure, and with ex- 
treme facility. 

By this natural and easy plan the celebrated Made- 
moiselle Paradis learned to read. Various other methods 
were tried and dropped to be again tried and cast aside, 
till, in 1783, letters in relief, or embossed on paper, were 
invented. 

In 1784, the first embossed book for the blind was 
produced in Paris by M. Valentine Houy from flat move- 
able letters, which his pupils themselves set up and read. 
Founts of type were cast and books printed, and having 
been approved by the Academy of Sciences, and exhi- 
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bited before the Royal Family at Versailles, the art 
created a great sensation. Large editions of a few 
volumes were printed at great expense, but they were 
not easily read, and were used only for exhibition in the 
Paris Institution ; the interest soon died away, and the 
greater part was long after sold for waste paper. 

Printing for the blind is chiefly of use for those gems 
of literature which can be read and re-read with interest ; 
and it is doubtful, therefore, whether the art, after falling 
into abeyance for forty years, would have been revived, 
had it not been for the value placed on the Bible in this 
country and in America. 

The merit of reviving it is due to Mr. James Gall of 
Edinburgh, who having, in 1826, seen specimens of the 
Parisian books, was deeply impressed with the import- 
ance of putting the Bible into the hands of the blind to 
employ their vacant hours. Himself a printer and pub- 
lisher, Mr. Gall at once saw the cause of the failure in 
France, and set himself to make the alphabet more sen- 
sible to the touch. The following is a specimen of the 
Parisian type at that time : — 

Homeric Poems. 

This, though simpler than the ordinary alphabet, yet, 
such letters as M, and K, and H, were difficult to decipher 
by touch, however pleasing to the eye. 

Mr. Gall, while adhering to the common alphabet as 
a basis, discarded all superfluous lines, and produced an 
alphabet more severely simple than the above, and well 
calculated, by its angular outlines, to be read by the 
fingers. 

Mr. Gall was convinced that no arbitrary type would 
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THE BRAILLE ALPHABET, WITH CONTRACTIONS. 



The large dots represent the raised points of the Braille letter; the small simply serve to 

indicate their position in the grotip of six. 



ABCDEFGHI J 

but Christ eyery from God have Jesus 



1st line. 
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The signs of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th lines are formed from those of the 1st by 

the addition of lower dots. 

The signs of the 5th line are the same as those of the 1st, except that they 

are written in the middle and lower holes. 
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The signs of the 1st line when preceded by the prefix for numbers stand 

for the nine numben and the cipher. 
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THE BRAILLE ALPHABET, WITH CONTRACTIONS. 

The large dots repreeent the raised points of the Braille letter; the small simply serve to 

indicate their position in the group of six. 

ABCDEFGHI J 

but Christ eyery from God have Jesus 

1st line. ^. ^. 99 99 9. 99 #« «• .9 .9 
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The signs of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th lines are formed from those of the 1st by 

the addition of lower dots. 

The signs of the 5th line are the same as those of the 1st, except that they 

are written in the middle and lower holes. 
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The signs of the 1st line when preceded by the prefix for numbers stand 

for the nine numbers and the cipher. 



ARITHMETIC BOAED. 

The ordinary Braille writing frame can be used for arith- 
metical calculations ; but, especially for beginners, a calculating 
board is desirable : of these, many different kinds are in use, the 
best being that with square pins and octagonal holes, introduced 
by the Rev. W. Taylor. The pin is square : on one end one of 
the edges is raised into a prominent ridge, on the other end there 
is a similar ridge divided in the middle by a deep notch. The 
holes in the board are star-shaped, with eight angles. The pin 
aan be placed in eight different positions, and on reversing it, 
with the notched end uppermost, in eight more ; this gives ten 
signs for the Arabic numerals, and six for the ordinary algebraic 
signs, thus— 

12345 678 

<>□<>□<>□<>□ 

9 + - X -^^ ::: = 

OaOnOnOn 




Opening in the board ^K _^m the reception of the pins. 



It is essential for a good arithmetic board that the same pin 
should represent every character, otherwise time is lost in 
selecting the required character, and in distributing the type at 
the end of each operation. In the United States a board is used 
with square holes, and two kinds of type are required to give 
even the Arabic numbers. In almost all Continental Institutions 
the holes in the board are square, and into these fit square type, 
with the Arabic numbers embossed upon them. With such an 
apparatus the pupil wastes more time in the selection and distri- 
bution of his type than is required for the actual calctdation. In 
some English institutions the board with pentagonal holes and 
pentagonal type is still used ; this, though the next best to the 
octagonal board, gives no algebraic signs, and the signs are not 
so easily recognised by touch. 
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be either universally adopted by the blind or permanently 
adhered to — a principle endorsed by Dr. Moon in his 
efforts to provide tangible reading. It was evidently 
because Mr. Gall did not go far enough in the simplify- 
ing process that his system gave place, in the regards of 
the blind and their friends, to that of Dr. Moon, the sys- 
tem of the latter being in some respects a carrying 
farther of Mr. Gall's ideas. 

To Messrs. Gall and Moon, the blind of the present 
day owe a debt of gratitude for the ever-growing litera- 
ture open to them, and especially for the high character 
stamped upon it Limited it must ever be, but it is even 
now much more extensive than is supposed, as will be 
seen by reference to the book lists. (See also page 21^. 

In Belgium and the United States, the impulse given 
to printing for the blind by Mr. Gall is yet felt, deputa- 
tions from both of these countries having visited his 
presses in Edinburgh. Mr. Gall further improved his own 
system by the use of serrated type, which not only in- 
creased the tangibility of the letters but made them more 
enduring, as the whole embossing consisted of a series 
of arched dots. This plan, we think, might be applied 
with advantage to Moon's books, as it would permit of 
smaller characters, and so lessen their bulk somewhat. 

Before considering Moon's system, it is proper to 
notice some others that sprung into existence at an 
earlier date. 

About the year 1832, a most ingenious alphabet for 
the blind had been constructed by Messrs. Milne and 
M'Bain, of the Edinburgh Asylum. It was made ol 
knots and loops made on a piece of cord, wound on a 
frame, somewhat on the plan of the dot and dash of the 

C 
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modern telegram. While intended to supply the place 
of a book, it was chiefly used as a means of correspon- 
dence between themselves. 

Mr. Alston, then Treasurer of the Glasgow Blind 
Asylum, in 1837 established a printing press within that 
Institution, and produced, in that year, the Gospel of St 
Mark. 

His type is what is known as sanseriff capitals, as 
under : — 

BE SURE YOUR SIN WILL 
FIND YOU OUT. 

This was a step backward, because of the number of 
lines retained. However, having classes of children to 
practise upon, there was little difficulty, so long as they 
were in the Institution, in getting them to read ; and so 
another New Testament, in this type, came into existence 
at the price of £2, 

Till recently, Glasgow Asylum alone, of all the organ- 
izations in Scotland, adhered to Alston's type. The 
result was that when the pupils went back to their homes 
educated^ with, perhaps, a copy of the Gospel of St John for 
a library, they soon ceased to read, unless the missionary 
teacher, or district visitor, provided them with books in 
Moon's type. This system they have little difficulty in 
acquiring, after the training of an Asylum. 

The adherence to Alston's system is all the more 
surprising as the Glasgow Mission to the Out-door Blind, 
with 1,069 blind on its roll, teaches Moon's. To meet 
the difficulty so far, the Mission keeps a number of 
Alston's books, and also some of Braille's, but for the 
adult blind they are comparatively useless. 
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Almost simultaneously with Mr. Alston's was the 
effort of Mr. Lucas of the Bristol Institution. Keeping 
in view the need for large type and diminished size of 
book, he invented an ingenious system of embossed short 
hand, and so succeeded in giving an exceedingly tangi- 
ble character with books of less bulk. In the years 
1837-8 he had printed the gospel of St. John and the 
Acts of the Apostles. It soon became evident, however, 
that the number of contractions and arbitrary signs had 
so weighted his plan as to make it impracticable for all 
except the clever blind. Besides, the character had no 
resemblance to the ordinary alphabet, and so was un- 
known to friends and relatives of the blind who could not 
give lessons in it. 

However, in 1839, ^t Society was formed to aid in 
printing Mr. Lucas's books and for teaching the blind to 
read them, and for some time his plan enjoyed a mea- 
sure of popularity. The complete Bible and other books 
were printed, and his printing establishment was removed 
to London, as being a better centre of operations. The 
price of his New Testament was £2, 

About this period (1839) there seems to have been 
much interest in this contest for superiority in embossed 
reading, and so Mr. Frere, of London, appeared on the 
scene with one more system. The characters were more 
phonetic than Lucas's, being, as described by himself, a 
" scientific representation of speech," the alphabet having 
only one character for each of the simple sounds of the 
English language. 

Another Society was formed in 1839, another literature 
was created, another Bible printed, and, in the end, one 
more example given of the impossibility of meeting the 
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wants of the blind by printing books in the unknown 
tongue of arbitrary characters. This system had one 
idea in it likely to endure, it having been adopted by 
Dr. Moon, viz., the plan of continuous reading from left 
to right and from right to left alternately. Thus — 

of man's first dis-\ 
/taht fo tiurf eht dna ecneidebo/ 
Vforbidden tree . . . 

Mr. Frere reversed his letters in the return lines, 
which Dr. Moon does not. Price of Frere's New Testa- 
ment, £2 IDS. 

In the year 1840, Dr. Moon of Brighton having lost 
his sight, and feeling disappointed with the books in all 
of the systems extant, set himself to construct an alpha- 
bet that should meet the requirements of all classes of 
blind. In this he has been wonderfully successful. 

Apparently the result of a happy thought, his plan 
gives many of the benefits of an arbitrary character 
while utilizing the knowledge of the ordinary alphabet 
which most blind persons possess. Its weakest point is 
the bulk of the books, and there seems little hope at 
present of reducing it. Something might be gained by 
adopting dotted lines instead of continuous ridges,* for 
there can be no doubt of the soundness of Mr. GalFs con- 
clusion that such letters are more tangible. The price, 
though less than some others, is yet considerable, the 
New Testament costing £2 2s. 2d. The money difficulty/' 
however, is very much met by the lending libraries of 

• Regarding this suggestion. Dr. Moon writes, "that dotted letters 
are found to irritate the nerves more than the plain line." He adds, how- 
ever, '* The whole Bible has been printed in dotted letters in Germany." 
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the Home-teaching Societies that have now sprung up 
all over the land. 

Persons sixty and seventy years of age can learn 
to read their Bibles and other books easily on this 
system, and none are more devoted to their books than 
many of these aged people are. One old lady we know 
complains that her husband — who had lost his sight 
in later life, and learned to read at seventy-eight years 
of age — took too much time with his books and spoke 
too little to her. 

In the year 1880, the reports of the various London 
Societies show that 38,916 visits were made by their 
teachers to the homes of 2,2CK) of the blind of the metro- 
polis and suburbs; and 55,117 volumes were lent from 
the Societies' libraries. So great an intellectual boon 
was never before conferred on the blind, and possibly 
never could have been unless a simple and clear type 
like that of Dr. Moon's had been selected for their use. 
The touch of most adults, especially men, among the 
blind poor becomes hardened by manual labour, and, 
therefore, unless the letters are sufficiently large, simple, 
and well raised, they cannot be easily felt or deciphered. 

Dr. Moon, in a sheet issued in 1882, states that no 
fewer than 10,000 of the blind of the United Kingdom 
had been taught to read his books. At that date, the 
publications in his type comprised the entire Bible in 
English, and a large number of single chapters ; 53 
vols, of Religious Works ; 64 Biographical ; 55 of 
Tales and Anecdotes; 43 Books of Poetry; besides 10 
vols, of History of England ; i of the Ancient Britons ; 
2 of Geography ; 7 of Biblical Dictionary ; i of Astro- 
nomy ; 8 of Natural History ; 2 Spelling Books ; a 
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Grammar ; 2 Primers ; 19 vols, of Reading Lessons for 
Schools; 13 of Scientific and General Works; many 
volumes in Foreign Languages, and various Astronomical 
and Geographical Maps. The Lord's Prayer and other 
small portions of Scripture can also be had in 230 
Languages and Dialects. 

There is yet one more system to be noticed, and, like 
the first, it comes from Paris — M. Braille'S. Reversing 
all previous ideas as to the inutility of an arbitrary 
character, his makes no pretence of resembling any other 
alphabet whatever. 

Out of a set of six dots, he makes an alphabet of 
twenty-six letters, and has twenty-six signs besides for 
contractions, musical notation, and punctuation. A con- 
siderable literature is already in existence on this system, 
thanks mainly to the efforts of the British and Foreign 
Blind Association, which has adopted it, and has spared 
no pains or expense in promoting it, and in perfecting 
the apparatus for producing books, maps, music, &c. It 
is greatly in its favour that its characters are common 
to written and printed matter, while the writing apparatus 
is simple and cheap. (See Tangible Writing,) 

While this system is likely to endure, together with 
Moon's, in Asylums and Schools for the Blind, they need 
not be considered as rivals. Moon's, so far, has really no 
competitor in the homes of the blind, where, five-sixths of 
the Tvhole are to be found. Some of the agents of the 
Home Teaching Societies have a few clever pupils who 
read Braille's type, but Moon's is the system of the 
Home Teaching Societies in this country, and without 
which their occupation would be gone. 
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CHAP. II. 

SKETCH OF EXISTING ASYLUMS, INSTITUTIONS, 
AND HOME-TEACHING SOCIETIES IN SCOTLAND. 



ROYAL BLIND ASYLUM AND SCHOOL, 

EDINBURGH. 



Industrial Department and Salerooms^ 5 8, Nicolson Street, Edinburgh, 
£ducationaly . . . West Craigmillar Parky Edinburgh, 



OFFICE-BEARERS, 188 2. 

Patronesses, 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
H.R.H. The Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne. 

President, 
. The Right Honourable the Earl of Haddington. 

Vice-Presidents, 



Charles Cowan. 
P. D. Swan. 



David Paton. 
FiNDLAY Anderson. 



And a Board of 18 Directors. 

Treasurers and Secretaries — F. & F. W. Carter, C.A. 

Manager — Wm. Martin. 

Auditor— Dawih Scott, C.A. 

Consulting Physician— Dx. Benjamin Bell. 

Consulting Oculist— Br, D. Argyll Robertson. 

Physician — Dr. James Andrew. 

Head-Master— ^kMXi'SA. Neil. 

Lady Superintendefit—yiiss Skirving. 

This, the greatest, and, in many respects, the best 
of all the Institutions for the Blind, is formed by the 
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amalgamation of two Institutions, viz. : — The Asylum for 
the industrious blind, founded in 1793 by the Rev. Dr. 
Johnston of North Leith, and the School for blind chil- 
dren, founded in 1836 by the late Mr. James Gall, Senior. 

To the Asylum, the adult male and female blind are 
admitted. They may reside in their own houses, board 
with respectable families, or reside in the large Boarding 
House formerly occupied as a Female Blind Asylum. The 
distinctive feature of the Institution is that all are taught 
some trade or useful branch of business, so that by 
their own industry they may either entirely maintain 
themselves or contribute toward their support, and re- 
lieve their relatives or the public, in some measure, of 
their maintenance. 

The workshops, which are situated in the leading 
thoroughfare of the Old Town, are of easy access to 
customers, and to the blind workpeople who live in their 
own homes. Here are employed 130 males and 26 
females. The men are employed as follows : — 



Basket Makers, 






. 26 


Palliasse Makers, . 


. 13 


Mattress Makers, 






. 17 


Mat Makers, 


• 14 


Matting Makers, , 






6 


Messengers, . 


• 4 


Bnish Makers, 






15 


Piano Tuners, 


• 4 


Carpet Weavers, . 






. 3 


Collector of Accounts, . 


I 


Sacking Weavers, , 






. 9 


Collectors of Subscriptions, . 


2 


Sack Printer, 






I 


Packers of Goods, . 


2 


Feather Cleaner, , 






7 


Sundry Employments. . 


■ 4 


Attending Carding 


Mach 


ine, , 


2 







Including the 29 women who live at West Craigmillar, 
the total number of blind employed is 185. The wages 
paid to the blind in one year amounted to £$,$22, giving 
an average of £30, Many earn sufficient to maintain 
themselves, others, from various causes, are not able to 
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do this, and to these the sum of ;£'i,246 was paid as 
charitable augmentation of wages, and £^2 for allowance 
during sickness. 

The great distinctive feature of the work in Edinburgh 
is the importance given to the making of bedding and 
upholstery. This has been found there to be the most 
profitable branch of trade, and it has the great advantage 
of giving regular employment to the women. The sales 
for year ending 30th September, 1881, amounted to no 
less than ;£^2 1,737, while a sum of ;^4,920 was received 
from legacies, donations, and subscriptions. 

In the case of adult males above sixteen years of age, 
8s. 6d. per week must be guaranteed for the first year. 
This sum is paid over weekly to the individual, no charge 
being made for industrial training, material, implements, 
&c. In the case of any one residing with relatives no 
guarantee is required, but no weekly allowance will be 
given till the first year is completed. 

After the first year, the charge will be reduced, and 
a proportionate advance made to the weekly payment as 
incentive to industry, until, as proficiency is attained, 
they are able to maintain themselves. 



QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED ON BEHALF OF EACH 

APPLICANT. 

Schedules are to be had from the Manager ^ and must 
be returned to him duly filled up. They will be submitted 
to tlie first Meeting of Committee after tJuy are received, 

1. Name of the parents of blind person, and their designations ? 

2. His or her name, age, and place of birth ? 

3. Present residence ? 

4. Legal Parish ? 
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5. Was he or she born blind ? 

6. Were either parents blind ? 

7. If not, how did he or she lose their sight ? 

8. At what age? 

9. Married or single ? 

10. If married, any children ? 

11. To what religious denomination does he or she belong? 

12. Have they been regular attenders of public worship ? 

13. Has applicant received moral or religious training ? 

14. What are his or her means of support ? 

15. Has applicant ever received parochial reHef ? 

16. Has applicant ever been connected with any other Institution for the 

Blind ? 

17. Has applicant ever wandered about as a b^gar, or played on any musical 

instrument in the streets or otherwise ? 

18. Is applicant of cleanly habits, and of sufficient intellect to receive instruc- 

tion? 

19. Is applicant free from fits or other disorders ? 

20. Is applicant willing to observe the Rules of the Institution ? 

21. Will the friends or Parish engage to defray all necessary expenses during 

the time the applicant may remain ? 

We, the undersigned, do hereby certify, from personal 
knowledge of the above blind person, that these answers 
are true. We also testify to the general good character 
and conduct of the Applicant. 



This Declaration must be signed by two respectable Householders ^ who must gvve 

their names and full ctddresses. 
These Schedules require, after passing the Board, to be signed by the Consulting 

Physician, 

The Edinburgh School for blind children was opened 
in 1833, in the house, No. 90, South Bridge, with one pupil. 

The salary of the first teacher of the School was paid 
for several years by a private lady (the late Mrs. Walker 
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of Queen Street) ; but such was the fostering care be- 
stowed by Mr. Gall upon the as yet humble Institution, 
as well as all through its earlier struggles, and such, too,, 
his unremitting, disinterested zeal for many years, both 
in inventing and furnishing all necessary appliances for 
its use, that he may well be said to have been the founder 
of the School. 

The number of blind in the country must have borne 
the same proportion to the general population forty years 
ago as now, yet, such was the public apathy in regard to» 
them at the time, and so little was their education 
thought of, that all the pupils enrolled at this School at 
the end of the first year of its existence amounted only to 
four ; in two years to six ; and at end of the third year 
to eleven. At no time, for the first six years, did the 
attendance exceed one-and-twenty pupils, all of whom 
were, during that period, day scholars ; and as various 
disadvantages were found to arise from their having daily 
to pass to and fro betwixt the School and their often 
widely scattered homes or lodging places, it was now re- 
solved to provide larger accommodation, in which to board, 
as well as educate, the children. Accordingly, a suitable 
house was taken for the purpose in St. John Street, Canon- 
gate, and placed in chaige of a sighted male teacher — 
in addition to the previous sole teacher, a blind female. 
Miss Home. Here the Institution seems for a time to 
have prospered more than at any former period. 

The board then paid for each pupil amounted only to 
from £^ to £^ per annum — it was no wonder financial 
difficulties should arise— as they did. To overcome these,, 
a public meeting was called (3rd November, 1846), with 
the Lord Provost of the day (the. late Sir James Forrest) 
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in the chair, to consider what had best be done in the 
circumstances ; but for some time thereafter it cost a 
struggle to make both ends meet. 

In the following year the School was removed from St 
John Street to more convenient premises in Abbeyhill, 
where the Institution was in all respects considerably im- 
proved, and an encouraging increase was made to the 
number of pupils. About this time, the late Rev. James 
Millar, Chaplain at Edinburgh Castle, was led to take a 
warm interest in the School. By his influence the School 
was brought more prominently into public notice, and 
was, consequently, better supported. 

For four years it remained in Abbeyhill, but a house 
and other premises in Gayfield Square being then in the 
market, the Directors resolved to secure them, depending 
on the beneficence of the public to supply the requisite 
funds. Nor were they disappointed ; for although the 
purchase price of the property was ;£^900, yet, in a com- 
paratively brief period, that amount was collected and 
the place declared free of debt. Considerable sums were 
required to adapt the premises for the purposes of both 
School and Boarding House ; but these, too, were as 
promptly met as the other. And at Whitsunday, 1851, 
No. 2, Gayfield Square was taken possession of by the 
blind and their teachers, and was, for the next quarter of 
a century, known as the "Edinburgh School for Blind 
Children." In 1853 Mr. Millar, the Honorary Secretary, 
succeeded in bringing it under the notice of Her Majesty 
the Queen, who presented to it a donation of ;£^25o guineas, 
for which benefaction, a right of nomination of one poor 
blind child is vested in Her Majesty. In 1863 a like 
donation, under similar conditions, was handed to the 
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Treasurer by Miss Charles, the right of presentation being 
rested in that lady's heirs. 

The number of pupils on its entering Gayfield Square 
was thirty, which, in May, 1876, had increased to forty- 
one, at which date the School was incorporated with the 
Royal Blind Asylum, and removed to an extensive build- 
ing erected at West Craigmillar, in the southern suburbs 
of Edinburgh, at a cost of ;^20,ooo. The united organiza- 
tion being known as "The Royal Blind Asylum and 
School." 

This, which is a new building, is just outside the town, 
in a very healthy and beautiful situation, so that the 
children are brought up under the healthful influences of 
the country. The pupils in the School are taught all the 
usual branches of a good elementary education, the most 
approved apparatus being used. There is a complete 
staff of Music teachers (two of them blind). 

In addition to the fifty pupils, twenty-nine adult blind 
females live at West Craigmillar, and are mostly employed 
in sewing the covers for the mattresses, &c., which are 
filled at the workshop. 

Terms for admission are as under : — 

Boys and Girls under 8 years of age, . . . £\o per Annum. 
Do. from 8 to 16 years of age, . • ;^I5 do. 

Adult Females, £20 do. 

Parlour Boarders (limited number) special arrangements. 

In the case of Adult Females above sixteen years of age, or who have 
been one year in the Institution, the value of their work is placed to the 
credit of those who guarantee the Board, only subject to the deduction of 
2d. in each Shilling, which will be paid to the individual as an incentive to 
industry. 

Payable half-yearly in advance. 

The schedule of questions to be answered is similar 
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to that of the industrial department, omiting queries 9 
and 10. 

Note. — The party signing the Schedule will alone be corresponded with 
regarding the case, and be held responsible for payment of the Board. 



Certificates must be signed by a Clergyman, and two 
respectable Householders or Elders, who know the appli- 
cant or the family, as follows : — 

" We hereby certify that we know the applicant, that 
he [or she] is of good moral character, and that we have 
reason to believe the foregoing answers are correct " 

After this paper has been filled up with answers to 
the foregoing Queries, and Certificate added, it must be 
forwarded to the Superintendent, Royal Blind Asylum and 
School, West Craigmillar, Edinburgh, and will be laid 
before the Directors for their opinion and decision. The 
Directors meet the second Tuesday of every month. It 
is not necessary, in the first instance, that the applicant 
present the Schedule in person. 

The Secretary will communicate the answer to the 
friends of the applicant, and if he be admitted, the ap- 
plicant will present himself after getting notice to that 
•effect. 



Note. — The Consulting Surgeon of the Institution has also to certify that 

the applicant is suitable for admission. 

Entrants must be possessed of the following articles 
when received into the Institution : — 

Boys, 

. One suit of clothes for church, with cap and cravat, 
four striped shirts, one white shirt, four pairs stockings. 
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one pair boots, two neckties, six pocket-handkerchiefs, 
one pair drawers, two flannel under-shirts, two combs and 
brush, chest with lock and key. 

A suit of uniform will be supplied, consisting of a 
jacket and vest of blue army cloth, with brass buttons, 
having the Institution's crest on them ; a pair of stout 
tweed trousers, and a pair of Scotch plaiding drawers ; 
a pair of shoes, and cap of same cloth as jacket These 
are charged the first year. 

Girls and Adult Females, 

One cloak or shawl, one frock for church, one bonnet 
or hat, two collars, one stuff dress for church, two flannel 
petticoats, two drugget petticoats, four shifts, two night- 
gowns, four night-caps, four pairs stockings, one pair 
house shoes, one pair boots, six pocket handkerchiefs, 
three neckerchiefs, one pair stays, three aprons or pina- 
fores, according to age, two combs and brush. Every 
article to be plain and substantial. 

An outfit of uniform, consisting of stuff dress, jacket 
and bonnet, will be supplied and charged the first year. 
Afterwards the clothing will be maintained by the Insti- 
tution, according to regulations. 
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GLASGOW ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND, 

CASTLE STREET, GLASGOW. 



Branch Sale Shops, . 262, Sauchiehall St,, and 22, Candleriggs St 



OFFICE-BEARERS. 

President — 
The Honourable John Ure, Lord Provost. 

Sir James Watson, Chairman of Managers, 

Rev. George Stewart Burns, D.D., Deputy-Chairttian. 

Principal Campbell, Royal Normal College for the Blind, Norwood, 

Hon. Musical Director. 

William Brown, 45, Dunlop Street, Honorary Treasurer, 

Robert Jamieson, 149, St. Vincent Street, Honorary Secretary, 

Thomas Lapraik, M.D., Surgeon, 

Miss Neil, Teacher, \ Miss Carson, Teacher of Music, \ Mrs. Jolly, Matron. 

John Brown, Superintendent, 

George Smith, Collector, 



Meetings of the Managers are held on the Second Tuesday of each 

Month, 

The past and present of this Institution is well stated 
by Sir James Watson, from whose speech, at the fifty- 
fifth annual meeting, held on i6th January, 1882, the 
following is extracted : — 
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"When this Institution was first established in 1827, 
there were then comparatively few blind persons in and 
around the city. The object of its promoters appears to 
have been to procure a shelter or asylum where blind per- 
sons could be admitted as inmates, be taught trades, and 
allowed to remain as long as they choose. Another 
object seems to have been to give education to blind 
children who could not procure it otherwise — thus estab- 
lishing two distinct branches. In regard to this latter 
branch, the tuition was at that time very different to what it 
has latterly become. Reading was taught then by means 
of strings or cords, with separate notches representing the 
various letters of the alphabet An instance of this old 
system is still preserved in the case of two old women — 
the one residing here and the other in London — ^who carry 
on a correspondence with each other by means of balls 
of twine sent between the two places. Mr. John Alston, 
President of the Asylum, brought into use the raised 
letters. His system continued to be taught for a con- 
siderable time, but has been to a large extent superseded 
by Moon's system. This, along with the Braille system, 
is now almost universally adopted. The other branches 
taught in the Institution have also undergone great im- 
provement. The musical department, however, so suc- 
cessful in other kindred Institutions, has been found not 
equal to the requirements of the present day. On con- 
sulting, therefore, with Dr. Campbell, Principal of the Royal 
College for Music, Norwood, who last autumn visited and 
carefully examined our pupils, we were advised that no 
one could teach music to the blind so effectually as a 
blind teacher, as such persons better understood the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted in that tuition. We have, there- 

D 
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fore, secured the services of Miss Carson, a graduate of 
the Normal College, and herself blind, who has placed 
the musical department on the same system as is followed 
at Norwood. As regards the industrial department, it 
was found, soon after the Asylum had been established, 
that instead of having those at work residing on the 
premises, it was in every respect more desirable that they 
should reside in their own homes, and thus enjoy all the 
advantages of the family circle. There are, therefore, 
now only a very few engaged in the work who continue 
as inmates, and I think the smaller the number the better. 
I regret to say that the industrial department cannot be 
carried on but at a considerable cost. The wages of the 
blind, in order to enable them to gain a subsistence, re- 
quire to be supplemented, while some of the articles 
manufactured, when brought into competition with articles 
produced by workmen who have sight, and more particu- 
larly with those produced by machinery, must be sold at 
considerable loss. The advantages of providing work for 
the blind cannot be overrated, as otherwise they must be- 
come dependent either on their friends or the public. 
The Directors are most anxious to increase their work- 
shops so as to give employment to a larger number. 
This handsome building, which was commenced in 1878, 
is now partly completed, and another portion will be 
completed by Whitsunday. But to carry out the original 
plan of the building, much still requires to be done. It 
has already cost about ;£" 18,000, and to finish the part 
now in course of erection will take all the funds available." 

The number of blind who received the benefits of this 
Institution for the year 1881 were — 

In the Manufacturing Department, non-resident men. 
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68; females, i ; lads, 6=75. Resident women, 10; girls, 
30 ; lads, of whom 13 are learning trades, and 20 are at 
school, 33=73. Children receiving education, but living 
at home, S, making a grand total of 153, or, with 5 who 
had left during the year, 158. 

In the Manufacturing Department 75 blind persons 
have been employed during the year. These have earned 
in wages the sum of ;^2,079 ^^s. lod. In addition to 
this sum there has also been allowed them the sum of 
^997 3S- I id., as only a small number are able to earn 
sufficient to maintain themselves and those dependent 
upon them without additional aid. 

It will be seen from the printed statements that the 
sales for the year 1881 amounted to £\\f)Q6 12s., and 
for the year 1880 they amounted to ;f 13,362 i6s. 4d., 
showing an increase of ;^i,S43 iSs. 8d. 

The School, under the superintendence of Miss Neil, 
was reported as in a very satisfactory condition by the 
Managers. 

It is under Government inspection, and with the re- 
sults and report as follows : — 

The number presented for examination was 33, and 
the number who passed was as follows : — 

Reading, 32 

Writing, 30 

Arithmetic, ...... 32 

English Literature, 17 

Physical Geography, .... 7 

inspector's report. 

" This is the first time that the Asylum has been examined in terms of 
the Code, and the results are highly creditable to the Mistress, who evi- 
dently devotes herself to the task with much tact, kindliness, and patience. 
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There is considerable difference in reading between the best and the worst, 
due to the fact that some have been blind from birth, and have had much 
practice, while others have become blind at a comparatively advanced age, 
and their sense of touch wants the delicacy which early training alone can 
give. The book most in use is the Bible, but some of the older pupils read 
fluently pieces of some of the few books of secular literature printed in blind 
t)rpe. All but one, however, came up to what seemed to me a fair test. 
Writing is necessarily a slow process, and the passages given for dictation were 
somewhat shorter than those given in common schools. They were done 
with satisfactory accuracy by all but four. Arithmetic is generally very 
accurate, and, in view of the appliances, expeditious. Intelligent explana- 
tion of the reading lessons and poetry committed to memory was quite on a 
level with that usually met with. A remarkably full and ready knowledge 
of history was shown by the Fourth Standard. The same subject in the 
Fifth Standard, though not so good, was satisfactory. Geography also is 
well taught, both in respect of facts and acquaintance with raised maps and 
globes. Grammar is taught with very accurate and formal method, and 
perhaps unnecessary repetition, which might, to save time, be dispensed 
with when there is no doubt about the pupil's knowledge. Domestic 
economy and physical geography are sensibly mastered, but not with such 
fulness as they will be, now that the requirements are known. Singing is 
very good, and some play nicely on flute and violin. Drill in physical exer- 
cises is a very admirable feature in the Institution, the precision of which 
implies very great labour on the part of the Teacher, as the instruction is 
necessarily individual. A great many very good specimens of knitting and 
netting were shown. Discipline is very good indeed, with the exception 
that there is a tendency towards apparently unconscious whispering to each 
other during examination." 

In addition to the Report, the following information 
was sent by the Secretary of the Education Department : 

"My Lords regret to find that there are greater difficulties in the way 
of pajdng Annual Grants under the Scotch Code to this Institution than 
they had hoped would be the case. It seems ; — 

" I. That the Scholars are all inmates of the Asylum, and that Grants 
would practically h^pro tanto merely aid to a charitable institution. 

" 2. That all the Scholars are expected to attend divine worship, both 
morning and evening, in the house, there being no Conscience Clause as re- 
quired by Article 6 (a) and Section 68 of the Education Act of 1872. 
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3. That the Bible is used regularly as a reading book throughout the 
liours of secular instruction in contravention of Article 6 (b). 

" 4. That separate accounts cannot be given for the School apart from 
the Institution (Articles 6 (d) and 17 (g). 

** These are obstacles which their Lordships do not see their way to get 
over, and they reluctantly feel compelled to decline making annual grants 
to an asylum of this kind." 



REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 



I.— SCHOOL OF GENERAL INSTRUCTION. 

Boys. 

1. No Boy shall be admitted under eight, or above sixteen years of age. 

2. There shall be paid for each Boy £\2 12s. at his admission, and the 
same sum annually in advance, during his abode in the House. 

3. Each Boy will receive board, washing, and lodging in the House. 
His friends, or the parish, shall provide the necessary clothing. 

4. Besides Religious Instruction and Elementary Education, each Boy 
shall be taught such branch of trade, carried on in the Asylum, as may be 
suited to his capacity. 

Girls. 

1. Girls shall be admitted of the same ages as Boys, on pajrment of 
;f 12 I2S. in advance, for each year they remain in the Asylum. Parlour 
boarders may be admitted on such terms as shall be arranged with the 
Managers. 

2. Girls shall receive board, washing, and lodging, be instructed in the 
various branches of female industry, in the principles of religion, and tlie 
elements of general knowledge. 

IL— INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

1. Blind persons above sixteen years of age, properly recommended to 
the satisfaction of the Managers, capable of learning a suitable trade, can be 
admitted to this department when there is accommodation, for such period, 
and under such arrangements, as may be fixed by the Managers ; such are 
not to reside in the House. 

2. All persons admitted into this department shall behave orderly and 
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peaceably, be r^[ular in their attendance, and comply with the regulations 
of the Asylum. 

III.— GENERAL RULES. 

1. The period of education in the Asylum is to be three years, but those 

« 

young people who have conducted themselves satisfactorily during that time 
may be allowed to continue longer in the House. 

2. Bhnd children and adults (not inmates) will be taught to read on 
payment of a moderate fee ; if unable to pay, and properly recommended,, 
they will be taught gratuitously. 

The following questions are to be carefully answered^ 
in words at length, on behalf of every person for whom 
application to be admitted into the Asylum for the Blind 
at Glasgow is made ; and the facts of the case, and the 
moral character of the person applied for, must be certi- 
fied, upon personal knowledge, by a clergyman and two 
elders, or two respectable householders. A medical 
practitioner will also certify the nature and extent of the 
blindness and health of the applicant : — 

1. Where do the parents and friends reside ? What is the name, age, parish, 

present residence, and means of maintenance of the party for whom 
application is made ? 

2. Are the parents or friends, or the parish to which the party belongs, 

ready to pay the sum required for instruction or board. If so, the 
party becoming bound for board will subscribe at the mark*. 

3. Is the applicant of sufficient intellect to receive instruction, and willing 

to obey the rules of the Institution, made or to be made ? 

4. Is the applicant free from epileptic or other fits, and from any disorder 

which may be prejudicial to those already in the Asylum ? 

5. Has the applicant had the small-pox or the cow-pox ? 

6. What is the nature of the blindness of the applicant ? Is it partial or 

total ? How long has the applicant been blind ? 

7. Has the applicant ever wandered about as a beggar, or played on a 

musical instrument in the streets or ale-houses? 

Articles of clothing for inmates of the Glasgow 
Asylum for the Blind : — 
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Males. 



I Cravat. 

I Cloth Suit for Church, with Cap. 

I Working Suit, with Cap. 

4 Striped Shirts. 

I White Shirt. 



I Cloak or Jacket. 

1 Dress for Church. 

2 Hats. 

2 Collars. 

2 Wearing Dresses. 

2 Flannel Petticoats. 

2 Drugget Petticoats. 

4 Shifts. 



4 Pairs Stockings. 
I Pair Shoes. 

1 Pair Boots. 

2 Neckcloths. 
9 Pocket Handkerchiefs. 

Females. 

4 Night Caps. 

4 Pairs Stockings. 
I Pair Shoes. 

I Pair Boots. 

9 Pocket Handkerchiefs. 

I Pair Stays. 

5 Aprons, or Pinafores, accord- 

ing to age. 



4 Night Gowns. 

Every Article to be plain and substantial. 
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ABERDEEN ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND, 

HUNTLY STREET. 



Sale Shop, . . . -88, Union Street 



MANAGERS EX-OFFIGIO. 

The Lord Provost of Aberdeen. 

Very Rev. Principal Pirie, D.D. 

The Senior Minister of Aberdeen. 

Al. F. Irvine, Esq. of Dram, Convener of the County. 

Sheriff Guthrie Smith. 

Patrick Cooper, Esq., Advocate. 

LIFE MANAGERS. 

James Corbet, Esq., 21, Bon- Accord Terrace. 

Major Ross, Albyn Place. 

Frederick Holland, Esq. 

William Yeats, Esq. 

Al. C. Pirie, Esq. 

Robert Catto, Esq. 

Colonel Allardyce, 3, Queen's Terrace. 

Wm. Henderson, Esq., Devanha House. 

Thomas Ferguson, Esq., Old Aberdeen. 

G. T. Todd, Esq. 

Wm. Alexander, Esq., 3, Belvidere Street. 

Messrs. Davidson & Garden, Advocates, Secretaries and Treasurers. 
A. D. Davidson, M.B., M.R.C.S.E., Physician. 
Mr. Wm. Meston, Superintendent. 
Mrs. Stephen, Matron. 

In the year 1818, Miss Christiana A. E. Cruickshank 
bequeathed to Thomas Blaikie, Lord Provost of Aber- 
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deen, and others, and their successors, in trust. Royal 
Mine Shares, and money in 3 per cent. Consols, for the 
purpose of endowing an Hospital in Aberdeen, for the 
benefit of such blind indigent persons born, or who have 
been resident for three years in the counties of Aber- 
deen, Kincardine, and Banff, as they should judge proper 
objects, and under such rules and regulations as they 
should appoint In July, 1836, Miss Janet Walker of 
Kirkhill, Meldrum, assigned for a like purpose all and 
whole the town and lands of Little Kilblean and part of 
Gattiesford. 

In 1840 the combined Trust acquired a site, and soon 
afterwards erected an Hospital for the blind of the coun- 
ties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine, and opened the 
same in 1843, by admitting blind persons to the benefits 
thereof, under rules and regulations appointed by them. 
In 1855 a Royal Charter was granted, constituting the 
president and managers of the Aberdeen Asylum for the 
Blind into a Corporation, with power to them, or the 
major part of those present at general meetings of mana- 
gers, directing, ordering, and appointing in all matters 
and affairs touching and respecting the said Hospital or 
Asylum ; with full powers as to the mode of election and 
admission of blind persons to the benefit of the said 
Hospital ; and the mode of maintaining, educating, and 
training them, and providing work to them within the 
Asylum, or of otherwise affording relief to indigent blind 
persons whom they may consider proper objects, and as 
to the period during which the said blind persons may or 
shall enjoy the benefits provided from the Hospital. 

Two half-yearly general courts or meetings are pro- 
vided to be held of the president and managers for the 
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time being, viz., on the first days of the Spring and 
Autumn Circuit Courts of Aberdeen, or on either of the 
two following days, with powers of adjournment if they 
shall see fit Power is also given to the president and 
managers to employ a treasurer, clerks, officers, servants, 
and other persons necessary, with power from time to 
time to remove them and put others in their place, and 
from time to time to appoint such salaries and allowances 
to the aforesaid servants and other persons as shall seem 
adequate and proper to the said president and managers. 
At all meetings of the managers five form a quorum ; 
and the Provost of the City of Aberdeen, for the time 
being, is declared to be perpetual president of the said 
Corporation, with a casting vote over and above his own 
deliberative vote, as a member of the said Corporation. 
In absence of the Provost at any of the meetings, and in 
the event of the proposed having an equal number of 
votes for the office of chairman, then the senior manager 
of the two shall be entitled to take the chair, and have a 
casting as well as a deliberative vote. 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

Blind boys and girls in indigent circumstances, born, 
or resident for three years, in any one of the three coun- 
ties of Aberdeen, Banff, or Kincardine, whose moral 
character, bodily health, and other qualifications are 
satisfactorily ascertained, have first claim for admission 
to the benefits of this Asylum.* 

* Braille's system for reading and writing has been recently introduced. 
The comforts of inmates are such as are seldom found in a public institution. 
The number of blind connected with it, as inmates and workers^ is about 60. 
The average wages for workers, male and female, is about lo/ per week. 
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Boys. 

1. No boys are admitted under seven or above fifteen 
years of age, unless under very special circumstances^ 
when they may be admitted at an earlier age. 

2. Each boy, or his friends or parish, shall pay the 
sum of £\o annually while an inmate of the House. 

3. Each boy will receive his board, washing, and 
lodging in the House, his parents or friends, or his parish, 
being bound to provide him with clothing, &c., according 
to a prescribed list, and to have the same renewed when 
worn out. 

4. Besides religious instruction and elementary edu- 
cation, each boy shall be taught such branches of manu- 
facture carried on in the Asylum as may be suited to his 
capacity, or as the managers may judge him capable of 
learning, and he must in everything submit himself to the 
orders and directions of the managers, and pay obedience 
to the superintendent, matron, or teacher, when under 
their respective charges. 

Girls, 

1. Girls not under seven nor above fifteen years of 
age shall be admitted into that part of the Asylum ap- 
propriated for their reception, under the same qualifica- 
tion as boys — each girl, or her friends or parish, also 
paying annually £\Oy while she remains in the House. 

2. Rule No. 3 for boys is also applicable to girls. 

3. Girls will be instructed in the various branches of 
female industry, and in the principles of rdigion and 
general knowledge. They must obey the matron, 
teacher, or superintendent, while under their charge. 
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Children must be possessed of the following articles of 
Clothing when received into the Institution, whichy as 
tliey wear out, must be retiewed : — 



BOYS. 



I Suit of Clothes for Sundays. 


2 Pairs Drawers. 


I Suit of Working Clothes. 


2 Pairs Shoes. 


3 Shirts. 


2 Day Caps. 


I White Shirt. 


3 Neckerchiefs. 


3 Pairs Stockings. 


3 Pocket Handkerchiefs. 


GIRLS. 


3 Frocks. 


2 Pairs Shoes. 


I Cloth Jacket. 


I Pair House Slippers. 


2 Upper Petticoats. 


3 Aprons. 


2 Flannel do. 


4 Pocket Handkerchiefs {2 


3 Shifts. 


White). 


I Pair Stays. 


I Small Shawl. 


2 Night Gowns. 


2 Collars. 


2 Night Caps. 


2 Neckerchiefs. 


3 Pairs Stockings, 


I Pair Gloves. 



INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

1. All blind persons in indigent circumstances, and 
capable of working, born or who have been resident for 
three years in the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, or Kincar- 
dine, and who have a residence permanently or occasion- 
ally in Aberdeen or its neighbourhood, so as to sleep and 
take their meals in their own or their relations' houses, or 
in respectable houses in the vicinity of the Asylum, and 
whose character and circumstances shall be approved by 
the managers, may be admitted into the Industrial De- 
partment as workers. 

2. Every adult person admitted to work in this In- 
stitution, and who has not previously learned some 
branch of industry practised in it, shall, on being ad- 
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mitted, have the option of paying on entrance — ^the sum 
of £2 5 s. — or of working three months without receiving 
wages : the wages thereafter to be in proportion to the 
earnings. 

3. All persons admitted into the Asylum for the 
Blind shall behave orderly and peaceably, attending punc- 
tually at the settled hours, and comply in everything 
with the regulations of the Asylum. 

GENERALLY. 

None are permitted to smoke tobacco, either in the 
Asylum or any of the premises belonging to it ; nor are 
any of the blind, on any account whatever, to meddle 
with the fires, stoves, or lights, either in the way of 
kindling or replenishing, or to carry about with them or 
use lucifer matches. 

Those not inmates, but employed in the Industrial 
Department, are not required to attend the religious ser- 
vices in the Asylum on Sabbath, but they are required 
to be exemplary in their deportment on that day, and 
steady and regular in attendance on the public worship 
of God at their respective places of worship, those having 
families being accompanied by them. And it is strictly 
enjoined on all that they remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy. 

If any absent themselves without a satisfactory reason 
from these exercises, or refuse to join therein, or behave 
unbecomingly, they shall, if they persist in such conduct, 
after being suitably admonished, be dismissed from the 
Asylum. 

If any are idly inclined, or be found putting off their 
time by talking or clubbing together or otherwise, or 
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wasting or destroying any material for work, their wages, 
whatever they may have been before, shall be reduced in 
proportion to the time they continue these idle habits, or 
the loss they occasion thereby, and if such conduct be 
persisted in, they shall be liable to dismission. 

All must uniformly behave themselves with order 
and propriety in the Asylum ; and if any be guilty of 
using improper language, or of disorderly, indecent, im- 
moral, or disobedient conduct, the same shall be instantly 
checked by the Superintendent, Matron, or Teacher, and 
reported to the Managers, who shall determine whether 
the offender ought to be expelled, or what degree of 
punishment shall be inflicted. 

N.B. — By the Royal Charter of Incorporation, the nominees of per- 
sons bequeathing to the Institution sums of money, or property, heritable 
or moveable, as therein specified, are constituted Managers of the Blind 
Asylum, 



QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED ON BEHALF OF THOSE 
APPLYING FOR ADMISSION AS INMATES. 

1. What are the name, place of birth, present residence, and age of the 

applicant, and the number of years he or she has resided in the 
Counties of Aberdeen, Banff, or Kincardine ? 

Note. — ^A certificate of birth to be produced. 

2. What is now the applicant's legal parish ? 

3. What is the number of children ? and are any of the other children or 

relatives blind ? 

4. State the character, condition, and other circujnstances of the parents ? 

5. To what denomination of Christians do the parents and applicant be- 

long ? Have they been regular attenders at public worship ? Has 
the applicant received any moral or religious instruction ? 
Note. — ^To be certified by applicant's clergyman. 
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6. How is the applicant presently maintained ? Has the applicant re- 

ceived parochial relief? Will the parish or friends engage to defray 
the expense of maintenance and clothing, and any other necessary 
expense incurred during the time the applicant may remain in the 
Asylum ? 

Note. — A charge of ;^io is made for the board of blind children residing in 
the Asylum, which the parish or friends of the applicant must become 
bound to pay, with security satisfactory to the Managers of the Asylum, 
and must also defray the expenses of such clothing for the inmates as the 
Managers may deem necessary. 

7. Is the applicant of sufficient intellect to receive instruction ? 

S. Is the applicant willing to observe the rules of the Institution, made, or 

to be made ? 
9. Is the applicant free from epileptic or other fits, and from any disorder 

which may be prejudicial to those already in the Asylum ? and has 

the applicant had the small-pox or the cow-pox ? 
10. Has the applicant ever wandered about as a beggar, or played on a 

musical instrument in the streets or ale-houses ? 
n. In what manner has the applicant been usually employed ? Has he or 

she been taught to read, or ever attempted to do any kind of work 

with his or her hands ? 

12. At what age did the applicant become blind ? 

13. What is the nature of the blindness, and its extent? Is it partial or 

total? 
Note. — ^This question to be minutely answered by a medical practitioner. 

1 4. State any particular circumstances relative to applicant. 

T%is Schedule issued on i8 . 

Signature of Parent, or \ 
Friend of Applicant, J 

Dated at the day of i8 . 

The following is substituted for the " Note'' to query 
6 when application is made for admission as a WORKER. 
In every other respect the Schedules for Workers and 
Inmates are alike : — 

Note. — The parish or friends must become bound to defray the expense of 
maintenance and clothing of such adult persons as are admitted as workers 
in the Institution ; such persons having to sleep and take their meals in 
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their own or their relations' houses, or in respectable houses in the vici- 
nity of the Asylum, approved of by the Trustees. The adult workers will 
receive weekly wages, such as the Trustees may consider proper for the 
value of the work performed by them, and when able to maintain them- 
selves, the parish or friends will be relieved. 

After this paper has been filled up with answers to 
the foregoing queries, and certificates added, it must be 
forwarded to the Secretaries, Messrs. Davidson & Garden, 
Advocates, Aberdeen, who will lay it before the Directors 
for their opinion and decision. The Directors meet 
quarterly — on last Tuesday of January, April, July, and 
October. It is not necessary, in the first instance, that 
the applicant present the Schedule in person. 

The Secretaries will communicate the answer to the 
friends of the applicant, and if to be admitted, the appli- 
cant will present himself or herself after getting notice to 
that effect. 

The following Certificate must be signed by a clergy- 
man, and two respectable householders pr elders, who 
know the applicant or the family, as follows : — 

We, , hereby certify 

that we know the applicant, that he [or she] is of good moral character, 
and that we have reason to believe that the foregoing answers are correct. 

The Surgeon of the Asylum has also to be consulted, 
and his Certificate obtained, as under : — 

I have seen the above-named A, B., and hereby certify that this is a 
proper case for admission to the Asylum. 
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DUNDEE INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, 

DALLFIELD HOUSE, 60, DALLFIELD WALK. 



Founded 1869. 



Sale Shopy . . . No, 17, Nethergate, 



OFFICE-BEARERS. 

President — 
W. Ogilvy Dalgleish, Esq. of Mayfield. 

Vice-President—' 
G. Hall Nicoll, Esq. 

Directors — 
Rev. A. O. Laird. 



Messrs. James Yeaman. 
Robert M 'Gavin. 
Thomas Smith. 
William Hay. 
Alex. Mathewson. 
William Thoms. 



Messrs. J. G. Orchar. 

W. Y. Blyth-Martin. 
Alex. Johnston. 
Thomas Murdoch. 
William Hood. 
John Earl Robertson. 



Honorary Secretary — James Hunter, Jr., 69, Reform Street. 
Treasurer — R. B. Ritchie, Union Bank Buildings, Panmure Street. 

Manager— CoiA^ McDonald. 

The year ending June, 1880, had been a disastrous 
one, had not Mrs. Molison, to whom, with the late Mr. 
Molison, this Institution owes its existence, made inquiry 
into the misfortunes of the year, and spontaneously 
proffered her aid — generously presenting the Institution 

E 
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with the sum of five hundred pounds, to help to cover 
deficiencies. 

In their report for the year, the Directors desire to 
remind the public that, whilst they aim to make the 
Industrial Department of the Institution as nearly as 
possible self-supporting, the heavy expenses which are 
involved in the management of it will hardly ever admit 
of this end being reached. Foremen and other sighted 
workmen must be employed to examine and finish the 
work which is done before it can be sent out to the mar- 
ket, and it is seldom that in any Institution for the Blind 
business can be conducted without a certain loss ; and it 
is to make up this loss, hitherto not great in our Institu- 
tion, that the subscriptions annually obtained from the 
community are required. 

The number of blind persons engaged in the Indus- 
trial Department is 40, of whom 30 are males and 10 
females, and the wages paid to them during the year 
1880 amounted to ^^^988, and their occupations are as 
follows : — 

8 Basket Makers. 
4 Mattress Makers. 
7 Brush Makers. 
J Mat Maker. 

1 Weaver. 

2 Feather Cleaners. 

7 Firewood Breakers. 
10 Mattress Cover Makers. 

40 
Twelve sighted persons are employed. 

Next year, under Mr. Macdonald's management, 
the wages paid to the same number of persons was 
;£ 1,073 17s. 5d. 
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In the Educational Department there are in attend- 
ance at School 12 pupils. Miss Vass,. Teacher. Musical 
Instructor, Mr. Frank Sharp. 

None of the inmates, it may be stated, reside in the 
Institution. The only person who has a residence there 
is the Superintendent. The inmates live with their 
friends in the town, and they come and go daily, just as 
sighted workmen and sighted scholars go to their work- 
shops and schools. 

There are no schedules to be filled for this Institution, 



THE NORTHERN COUNTIES INSTITUTE FOR 

THE BLIND, 

(formerly called tite Society for Tecuhing the Blind to Ready 

in the Northern Counties^) 

8i, CASTLE STREET, INVERNESS. 



Object — Its object is to ameliorate the condition of the Blind person^ 
residing in the Northern Counties, in regard to their temporal and spiritual 
interests. And for this purpose the Society shall, in the first instance, 
continue the operations carried on by it under its former name of — " The 
Society for Teaching the Blind to Read, in the Northern Counties ; " and 
shall, in the second instance, use suitable means for training the Blind in 
such industries as may promote their self-support, and for providing those 
requiring it with regular employment. 



Hon, Secretary — Hugh Rose, Solicitor. 

Han, Treasurer — Captain Eraser of Balnain. 

Hon, Physician and Surgeon — Dr. F. M. Mackenzie. 

Superintendent — M. G. Mackenzie. 

7mr^<?r— Angus Mackay. 

Matron — Miss Paterson. 

Teacher~Wi%^ YouNG. 

As this is the first example of a home-teaching 
Society developing into an Educational Home and 
Workshop for Blind, its history and future career pos- 
sesses more than ordinary interest. Mr. M. G. Mac- 
kenzie kindly furnishes the following account of the 
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ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE WORK. 

In 1 867, a Society was formed in Inverness for the 
purpose of teaching the Blind in the counties of Inverness, 
Nairn, and Moray to read on Moon's system. At the 
same time, a similar Society was formed in Ross-shire, 
and the same teacher was engaged to act for both 
Societies. As in the outdoor missions to the Blind in 
the South, the duty of the teacher was to visit the Blind 
in their homes, teach them to read, circulate the books in 
the Library amongst the reading blind, and act as far as 
possible the part of a Home Missionary to the Blind. In 
1 87 1, the Society was found to be heavily burdened with 
debt, which led to the Committee taking a more active 
superintendence of the work, and from that time the use- 
fulness of the Society has gradually increased. A new 
teacher was appointed, whose duties were confined to 
Inverness, Nairn, and Moray. The Ross-shire Society 
had become dormant, but presently communications were 
received in Inverness regarding the Blind in the more 
Northern Counties, and in 1875 the Society extended its 
operations to Caithness, Sutherland, and Ross, and en- 
gaged a second teacher to visit the Blind residing in 
these counties. In the following year, the Blind on the 
West Coast of Ross-shire and in Lews were visited for 
the first time ; and the Braille system of writing was 
introduced among the more advanced pupils. A pro- 
posal was ajso made to open an Educational Home and 
Industrial Workshop for the Blind, and this having been 
approved by the local committees, the constitution of the 
Society was, at the Annual Meeting, held on the 23rd 
January, 1877, altered so as to admit of the proposal 
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being carried out, and the name of the Society was 
changed to that which it now bears. 

An Educational Home was opened in May, 1877, 
under the charge of Miss Paterson, who has proved a 
most efficient matron. 

In 1880, there were 9 inmates of the Home taught by 
Miss Young, herself blind, and at that date these had 
made gratifying progress. 

Great difficulty was experienced in inducing Parochial 
Boards to send children to the Home, on account of the 
charge made of ;^io per annum. This was doubtless 
owing to the previous neglect of blind children so com- 
mon all over the Northern Counties, and will probably 
be overcome when the powers conferred on School 
Boards by the Education Act of 1872 are more generally 
known and acted upon. 

A Male Industrial Department was opened in Aprils 
1878, under the charge of an experienced blind foreman 
from the Royal .Blind Asylum, Edinburgh. The indus- 
tries carried on at first were the making of mattresses^ 
palliasses, church cushions, and sheep nets. 

On the 24th March, 1881, the Home was transferred 
from the rented house in High Street to the present 
roomy and finely situated building on Barnhill, which 
had been acquired and fitted up for the purpose. 

The Industrial Department also found accommodation 
on a part of the new property, and basket making had 
been added to the industries of the Institute. 

These advances had been possible by the receipt of 
a legacy of ;^i,ooo from the late Miss Robertson, Elgin, 
and the proceeds of a bazaar which was held during the 
Northern Meetings in 1880. 
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The Roll of the Home-teaching Department for 1882 
showed a total of 278, viz. : — in Inverness, 99 ; Moray, 
32; Ross, 52; Sutherland, 18; Caithness, 61; Nairn, 
16=278. 

Volumes in the various Libraries 1400. 

INDUSTRIAL HOME, BARNHILL. 

Matron — Miss Paterson, 

Pupils are received to reside in the House, between 
the ages of Eight and Sixteen, on a payment of £\o 
annually in advance, and, besides the ordinary branches 
of education, are taught industrial employments. Young 
women are also admitted into the Home, if there is room. 
For schedules of application and other information apply 
to the Hon. Secretary. 

Workers not residing in the House are taught gratis ^ 
and after three months* instruction receive wages, accord- 
ing to the value of their work. Applications may be 
addressed to the Superintendent. 

Regulations respecting resident Pupils, 

1. No Pupil shall be admitted, in ordinary cases, under Eight, or above 
Sixteen years of age, 

2. There shall be paid for each Pupil £io at his or her admission ; and 
the same sum annually in advance, while the Pupil remains in the Home. 

3. Each Pupil will receive board, washing, and lodging in the Home, 
but is expected before entering to be suitably provided with clothing. The 
following articles are necessary : — 



MALES. 



I Cloth Suit for Church, with 

Cap. 
I Working Suit, with Cap, 
3 Striped Shirts, 

1 White Shirt. 

3 Pair Stockings. 

2 Neck Ties. 



6 Pocket Hankerchiefs. 
I Cravat. 
I Pair Boots. 

1 Pair Shoes. 

2 Combs. 
I Brush. 



S6 
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FEMALES. 


I Jacket 


3 Pair Stockings. 


2 Hats.; 


3 Aprons pr Pinafores. 


I Dress for Church. 


3 Collars. 


2 Wearing Dresses. 


6 Pocket Handkerchiefs. 


2 Flannel Petticoats. 


I Pair Boots. 


2 Drugget Petticoats. 


I Pair Shoes. 


2 Night Gowns. 


I Pair Stays. 


2 Neck Ties. 


2 Combs and Brush. 


3 Chemises. 





4. Besides religious instruction and elementary education, each Pupil 
shall be taught such branches of trade, carried on in the Home, as may be 
suited to his or her capacity. 

5. The Period of Education shall be, in ordinary cases, three years ; 
but those Pupils who have conducted themselves well during that time may 
be allowed to continue longer in the Home. 

6. After one year's residence, as an incentive to industry and good con- 
duct, twopence in every shilling of value of the work done by a Pupil shall, 
as long as the Pupil is favourably reported on, be placed to his or her account, 
the total to be handed over to the Pupil on leaving the Home. 

7. Whilst it is intended that only regular Pupils shall reside in the 
Home, the House Committee reserve the power, in exceptional cases, of 
allowing adult Females to reside in it. 



Respecting Workers not resident in the Home, 

1. Adult and young Blind Persons, whose character, capacity, and suit- 
ableness are approved by the House Committee, may be admitted into the 
Industrial Department as workers. 

2. Every person so admitted, who has not previously learned the trade 
to be wrought at, shall, during the first three months of instruction, receive 
no wages, and, thereafter, the wages shall be according to the value of their 
work. Gratuitous instruction in reading and writing will be given to those 

workers who require it. 

3. All persons thus admitted shall behave orderly and peaceably, l)e 
regular in their attendance, and comply with the regulations of the House. 
If in lodgings, those lodgings must be approved by the House Committee. 
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NORTHERN COUNTIES INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 

Industrial Home — 25, High Street 

Date qf application. 
Name of person applied for. 
Present address. 
Signature of person applying. 
Address. 

The following questions are to be carefully answered in words at length, 
on behalf of every person for whom application to be admitted into this 
Institute is made, and the facts of the case, and the moral character of the 
person applied for, must be certified upon personal knowledge by a clergy- 
man of the parish in which the proposed inmate resides. 

1. Names of parents and their occupation? Was either blind? Are they 

alive ? 

2. Name of blind person, age, place of birth, present residence, and legal 

parish. 

3. Was he or she bom blind ? or how and when became blind ? 

4* Of what religious denomination? Been a regular attender at church? 
Received moral or religious training ? 

5. Means of support ? Ever received parochial relief? 

6. Is applicant of cleanly habits, docile, and of sufficient capacity to receive 

instruction ? 

7. Is applicant free from fits and other disorders, and generally healthy ? 

A minister's certificate is required. 
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EDINBURGH SOCIETY 

FOR 

PROMOTING READING AMONGST THE BLIND 

AT THEIR HOMES. 



OFFICE-BEARERS FOR 1882. 

President — 
F. Brown Douglas, Esq., 21, Moray Place. 

Hon, Secretary — 
J. Burn Murdoch, Esq. of Gartincaber. 

Joint Hon, Secretary and Treasurer — 
Colonel Young, 3, Greenhill Park. 

Missionary TeacAer— Mi, John Brown, 16, Grindlay Street 

Assistant leacher and Collector — Mr. Charles Ness, 46, Home Street. 

Female Teacher — Miss Adams, 5A, Buccleuch Street. 

This, the first of the Home-Teaching Societies in 
Scotland, was begun in 1857. A lady, who had beea 
interested in the work carried on in London, Brighton, 
and elsewhere, succeeded in inducing Sheriff Maitland 
Heriot of Edinburgh to take steps to make trial of the 
same thing in the Scottish capital. 

Shortly thereafter a committee was formed, which in- 
cluded, among others, John Burn Murdoch, Esq. of Gar- 
tincaber, and these gentlemen have continued to take 
the warmest interest not only in the Edinburgh Society, 
but in promoting the work throughout Scotland. 

In November of 1857, some alphabets, chapters of 
the Bible, and simple books, were procured, and a teacher, 
Mr. Brown, engaged to visit the blind at their homes. 
At first, only half of his time could be secured, the funds 
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being in a low condition ; but matters improving in this 
respect, Mr. Brown, and ultimately one or two assistants, 
were constantly employed in Edinburgh, Leith, and 
throughout Haddingtonshire. 

Unlike Glasgow, and some of the more recently 
formed organizations, the Edinburgh Society has devoted 
its energies almost entirely to the religious and educa- 
tional aspects of the work, trusting to the Asylum to 
provide employment for the blind. It has, however^ 
been most watchful for opportunities to help in the for- 
mation of kindred associations all over Scotland, even 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands being visited by Mr. 
Brown from time to time. 

In less than a year after its formation, Mr. Brown 
reports to his Committee as follows : — " I tried to prepare 
myself for my work by looking up for the Divine guid- 
ance from day to day, and I continued, my visits from 
lane to lane and house to house searching out the blind. 

" I have now visited about lOO blind persons, not 
reckoning the no connected with the Asylum. 

" I find among the blind, what I find among other 
people, a number who are God-fearing people, and others 
utterly indifferent about the interests of their immortal 
souls. Two or three are of a sceptical turn of mind." 

Next year, iii addition to a large increase of readers 
within the bounds of the Edinburgh Society, the report 
adds — "We rejoice that we have further to report the 
formation of kindred Societies in Paisley, Aberdeen 
(under Rev.. W. Corbet), Montrose, and Perth. Dundee 
and Greenock may be expected shortly to follow, and 
Glasgow, it is hoped, will speedily initiate a large move- 
ment of its own." 
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At date of last report, 1881, this Society had on its 
roll 350 blind, about half of whom were readers, and the 
Lending Library contained 1,800 volumes in Moon's type. 

Among other services rendered to the cause of the 
blind was the printing of the following table in one of 
their reports. It is reproduced here, with statistics of 
deaf and dumb, at the request of ex-Dean of Guild 
Walker, Aberdeen. 

PROPORTION OF THE BLIND AND THE DEAF DUMB IN 

SCOTLAND. 
Its Divisions and Counties in 1861, 



DIVISION. 


One 
Blind 

• 


One 

Deaf 

Dumb 


One 
DIVISION. ^Ij,"^ 


One 

Deaf 

Dumb 




AAA 

every 


in 
every 




every 


in 
every 


Scotland, 


1068 . 


.. 13" 


Scotland — 






Northern DivisioE 


I, 590 . 


.. 852 


W. -Midland Div., 1002 ... 


145a 


N. -Western do., . 


750 . 


• 945 


S. -Western 


do., 1340 ... 


1575 


N. -Eastern do., . 


1027 . 


.. 1401 


S. -Eastern 


do., 911 ... 


1087 


E. -Midland do., . 


1371 . 


.. 1329 


Southern 


do., 1 109 ... 


1409 


COUNTIES. 


One 

Blind 

■ 


One 

Deaf 

Dumb 


One 
COUNTIES. ^^y^^ 


One 

Deaf 

Dumb 




AAA 

every 


in 
every 




every 


in 
every 


Shetland, 


496 . 


•• 736 


Dumbarton, . 


. 2Co6 .. 


3869 


Orkney, . 


704 . 


•■ 925 


Argyll, . 


. 710 ... 


II33 


Caithness, 


700 . 


• 959 


Bute, 


. 1814 ... 


1080 


Sutherland, . 


473 . 


•• 779 


Renfrew, 


. 1278 ... 


• 1757 


Ross & Cromarty, . 


692 . 


.. 858 


Ayr, 


. 1240 ... 


1645 


Inverness, 


816 . 


.. 1048 


Lanark, . 


. 1323 .. 


• i5»4 


Nairn, . 


' 695 


. 75» 


Linlithgow, . 


. 1627 .. 


. 2296 


Elgin, . 


941 . 


.. 1473 


Edinburgh, 


. 767 .. 


. 89«l 


Banff, 


• 1273 • 


.. 1400 


Haddington, 


. II75 .. 


• 1505 


Aberdeen, 


. 966 . 


• >329 


Berwick, 


. 1459 •• 


. 2146 


Kincardine, . 


i5>5 ■ 


.. 1290 


Peebles, . 


. 1412 .. 


. 1614 


Forfar, . 


. 1328 


.. 1300 


Selkirk, . 


. 3470 - 


. 2082 


Perth, . . 


. 1417 . 


.. 1091 


Roxburgh, 


. 1534 .. 


. 1790 


Fife, . 


■ 1409 • 


.. 1649 


Dumfries, 


. 925 .. 


. 1355 


Kinross, 


. 970 


... 2182 


Kirkcudbright 


, . 1287 .. 


• "49 


Clackmannan, 


. 1118 


... 1341 


Wigton, . 


• 979 .. 


• 1315 


Stirling, . 


• 990 


■•• 1439 










GLASGOW MISSION TO THE OUT-DOOR 

BLIND. 



ESTABLISHED IN 1860. 



Office and Shop, ... 4, Bath ^reet 



OFFIGE-BKARERS FOR 1882. 

President — 
Sir James Watson, 40, St. Vincent Place. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents — 
The Hon. the Lord Provost, John Ure, Esq. 
The Very Rev. Principal Caird, D.D., the College. 
The Very Rev. Principal Douglas, D.D., 10, Fitzroy Place. 
Charles Cameron, Esq., LL.D., M.P. 

James Alex. Campbell, Esq., LL.D., M.P., 29, Ingram Street. 
Charles Tennent, Esq., M.P., 115, St. Vincent Street 
John Ramsay, Esq., M.P., of Kildalton, 5, Dixon Street. 
Sir Peter Coats, Auchendrane. 
Colonel HoziER, Mauldslie Castle. 
James White, Esq. of Overtoun, 7, West George Street. 

Honorary Treasurer — Archibald Arrol, Esq., 16, Dixon Street. 
Honorary Secretary — James Miller, Esq., 5, South Hanover Street. 

Acting Committee. 
President, Treasurer, and Secretary, exofficiis. 



W. A. Arrol, Esq. 
Robert Balloch, Esq. 
Hugh Brown, Esq. 
T. M. Fergusson, Esq. 
William Galbraith, Esq. 



Henry Grierson, Esq. 
Alex. Kay, Esq. 
John M*Clure, Esq. 
James Stewart, Esq. 
J. B. Wingate, Esq. 



Superintendent— '^x, JOHN Macdonald, 4, Bath Street. 

Missionaries— R&w, Thomas Blackstock, 41, West Park Street : Messrs. 
Macmillan, Black, Brunton, Wands, and Mathie, 4, Bath Street: 
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Objects. — Its objects are declared to be to endeavour, as mucli as possible, 
to ameliorate the condition of blind persons residing in Glasgow and neigh- 
bourhood, in regard to their temporal as well as their spiritual interests, 
where these are not being cared for otherwise. And for this purpose it 
endeavours to find out all blind persons, male or female, so circumstanced, 
in the City and neighbourhood, and keep a register of their names and ad- 
dresses, with such information regarding them as can be got, that they may 
be taken in charge by the Mission, if found to be proper objects, and visited 
as often as their special circumstances may require, by the paid Agents of 
the Mission^ and by the Members of the Board and of the Ladies' Com- 
mittee, as often as possible. . Those wh6 cannot read in raised type, and 
are capable of learning, shall be taught, and have the means of instruction 
supplied free of charge ; also, the use of a well-selected Library for all who 
can read, either in Moon*s or Alston's type. Emplojrment of some kind 
being essential to their happiness, it shall be a special object of the Mission 
to help them to that, by kindly persuading them to seek such employment 
as they may be fit for, and recommending them to employers. Those who 
may betake themselves to making articles for sale shall be helped to obtain 
the necessary materials on the most favourable terms, and also helped to 
dispose of the articles so made to the best advantage. And in regard to 
those who are unfit for any employment from age or infirmity, means shall 
be used to provide adequate aid for them from the Parochial authorities. 
Asylums for the Blind, or otherwise. 



At date, January 1882, there were on the roll of 
the Mission 540 males and 529 females distributed as 
follows: — 536 in the City, 181 in Lanarkshire, 165 in 
Renfrewshire, 187 in Ayrshire — in all, 1,069. 

The library contained 1,699 volumes or parts, all in 
raised type, principally Moon's ; also a few volumes of 
Alston's, and about 40 volumes in the Braille character. 
There were 48 volumes of general literature in the ordi- 
nary type — gifts of friends, which are lent out to those 
who cannot read by touch, to be read to them. 

For the first few years it confined its labours to this 
City, but gradually it was induced to extend to the 
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neighbouring counties of Lanark, Ayr, and Renfrew, 
which, with the City, form its present sphere. It has 
now fully one third of all the Out-door Blind in Scot- 
land under its charge. As its field widened plans and 
•efforts to benefit this stricken class multiplied. It be- 
gan by teaching to read and supplying books in raised 
type, but by-and-bye it became apparent that more than 
this ought to be attempted, so it set to work to find 
some simple employment for as many as were physically 
capable, and who could be persuaded to engage in it. 
Many kind hearts came to the rescue, and a variety of 
simple kinds of work was found, and now a goodly 
number are busy doing something to help to support 
themselves. 

The income was ;^I,I9S. Besides this, £^fxx> had 
been got during the year to form an Endowment Fund 
for the purpose of granting pecuniary aid to the indigent 
adult Blind, with the special view of enabling them to 
earn a livelihood, and also for giving relief in times of 
special distress. 



LADIES' AUXILIARY TO THE GLASGOW MISSION. 



Shop and Class-Room^ • . .6, Bath Street 



In 1865, The Ladies Auxiliary Society was formed in connection 
with this Mission, not only for the purpose of increasing its funds, but also 
for visiting the blind females at their homes, and ministering, in various 
ways, to their temporal as well as their spiritual necessities^ 
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OFFICK-BBARKRS. 

President — 
Mrs. Campbell, 6, Claremont Gardens. 

Vice-Presidents* 
Mrs. Young, 5, Gt Western Terrace I Mrs. Templrton, 7,Woodside Cres. 
Mrs. Burnet, St. Kilda, Dowanhill. | Miss Watson, 9, Woodside Terrace. 

Treasurer—Miss Blyth, 23, Belmont Street. 

Secretary^Miss Arrol, 18, Bljrthswood Square. 

TeacAer^-Miss Taylor, 6, Bath Street. 

The last Report, 1881, states that there are at present 
272 women and girls on the roll, of whom 90 are knitters. 
;f250 IIS. has been paid to them for work done during 
the year. The wool account has been ;£^284 14s. The 
sales for the same time amount to £4^7 15s. The 
number of knitters is much the same as last year, but 
the sum paid for work done is considerably less, owing 
to some of the old workers having dropped off and be- 
ginners (who cannot as yet earn so much) taking their 
place, and the pay for work not being raised again till 
May last. 

At present we have 85 old and infirm blind women 
on our roll, who receive monthly aid, being an increase 
of 7 ; but owing to want of funds we regret that although 
the number of recipients is larger, the sum paid to them 
in relief (;{^I26 i6s.) is rather less than last year. 

The income of the Auxiliary for the year was £ 1406 ; 
debts due to it £74 ; and stock on hand ;^469. 
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STIRLING, 

CLACKMANNAN, AND LIN LITHGOW-SH IRES 

SOCIETY FOR TEACHING THE BLIND. 



OFFICK-BKARERS— 1882. 

Patron and President — 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Mar and Kellie. 

Convener— "Dawid Paton, Esq, 

TV^wwrfir— Archibald Moir, Esq. 

Secretary — Mr. J. W. MoiR. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Stirling District — Rev. W. F. Goldie, 

„ „ Bridge of Allan Dist. — Rev. Dr. Ross. 

Treasurer, Falkirk District-^Rev, George Wade. 

Secretary, „ Rev. James Hunter. 

Mission Teacher— "Mx, William Milne, Alloa. 

The above Counties were associated with those of 
Fife and Kinross for a time, and managed by the Edin- 
burgh Saciety. In 1867, a separation was made and 
the existing Society formed. The Earl of Kellie, Alloa 
Park, was Patron and President, the *Rev. W. F. Goldie, 
Tullibody, Secretary, and David Paton, Esq., Alloa, 
Convener of Committee. The object of the Society was 
"to teach the blind to read." In 1869, it was, however, 
agreed that some systematic effort should be made to get 
employment for the pupils of the Society. This was done 
at the earnest request of the missionary, and entered 
into most heartily by the Committee and Office-bearers, 
The first efforts were mat-making, which did well for a 
time but soon became quite unremunerative. 

*Now of Free North Church, Stirling, and always a constant friend of the 

Society. 
F 
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Making bundles of sticks was then tried, and work for 
a few was in this way provided until something better 
was found. An order for some £y> worth of nets for the 
gardens of Alloa Park induced a number to learn to do 
netting. The making of rabbit nets, onion bags, and 
cotton articles, such as grate screens and window curtains, 
was then resorted to. 

One woman was encouraged to begin to plait shawl 
fringes, at which work she made from £9 to ;£"i2 per 
annum, for seven or eight years. 

It is believed that this might be repeated in other 
cases with great advantage. 

The selling of tea was also tried by a goodly number, 
and with varying success, from the pupil who could only 
make a shilling or two, to the man who persevered till 
his home became like what it was before he lost his 
sight. 

These plans were greatly helped by the large-hearted 
liberality of David Paton, Esq., Alloa — whose name is a 
household word in matters of beneficence — not in these 
cases so much by gifts, as by loans, which, without one 
exception, were repaid. The aim throughout was to 
help the blind to help themselves, and where money was 
given it was usually to procure material or appliances 
for earning more. Until pupils could buy materials, and 
especially tea, satisfactorily for themselves, these were 
bought for them, largely through a ladies' local com- 
mittee, and the receipts and payments entered in a 
" Work and benevolence Account," which was kept by 
the Missionary and presented at the annual business 
meeting along with, but distinct from, the Treasurer's 
statement During eleven years ending 31st October, 
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1879, £i/[ji 8s. 9d. had passed through this account. 
This sum was not ia any way a measure of the actual 
earnings of the blind, as the aim was to have them as 
soon as possible entirely independent of its aid. Puring 
the same period about 30 blind persons were set to work 
as under : — 

4 at making Wood Bundles and Firelights. 

2 at keeping small Shops of their own. 
12 at Tea selling. 
10 at Netting and Mat-making. 

I selling small Books on board River Steamer. 

X at making Tennis Nets, &c., &c 

The missionaty made an appeal in 1876 to provide 
musical instruments for blind pupils. A number were 
soon furnished with them, as well as taught how to use 
them. No part of the work gave more unqualified satis- 
faction than this. The gift of an old piano, or a good 
concertina, and the power to use it, was found to be a 
well-spring of pleasure to the recipient 

During the passing of the Education Act of 1872, this 
Society, through its then President, whose interest in all 
that concerned the wellbeing of the blind was quite un- 
wearied, co-operated with Glasgow and other Associa- 
tions in pressing on the Lord Advocate the propriety of 
including blind children in the 69th section of the Act. 
If the clause were better applied, the wants of blind 
-children, educational and other, would in most cases be 
met 

One great difficulty in carrying out this system of 
employing blind poor at their homes arose from the 
attitude of pai'ochial boards. These often took off the 
aliment that law allowed before the blind could earn as 
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much, and by-and-bye, the dread that this might be 
done, in many cases paralyzed plans that had been en- 
tered upon. It has been thought a possible remedy that 
blind persons should not be treated as paupers in the 
ordinary sense, and classed with those whose habits have 
brought them where they are. There is a precedent for 
something of this kind in the Education Act, which pro- 
vides that children whose school fees are paid by the 
parochial board are neither themselves nor their parents 
thereby made paupers. 

Another difficulty was the disposal of articles made 
by the blind. This was felt more as the work con- 
tinued, not only on account of the additional number 
of articles that were made, but from the fact that those 
whom the Society could reach were by-and-bye fully 
supplied. It has been thought that an annual National 
"Blind Fair" might be held, where all surplus articles 
should be disposed of. It might go round like the 
Young Men's Christian Association Convention or the 
Highland and Agricultural Society's Show. 

Holidays for the blind were tried. The first attempt 
made was by taking a large house for a month in a quiet, 
salubrious situation, and the pupils came in rotation for 
a week or so. This proved a burden greater than those 
who had the practical charge of it could bear, and, 
latterly, a small sum was divided amongst them to pay 
for a visit to their friends. A few who had nowhere to 
go were more generously dealt with, and had lodgings 
provided. To those whose life is so monotonous this is 
a very great boon. 

At 31st October, 1881, the number of readers was 36, 
the number on the roll 73, and the industrial department 
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was still carried on. Mr. Milne, the missionary, says " A 
reference to the * Work and benevolence Account * will 
show what money has passed through my hands during 
the year, amounting in all to ;6^I40 odds. But this does 
not by any means show the work done by the blind. 
They, for the most part, transact their own business — 
finding their own knitting, &c., and those who have shops 
ordering and paying their goods. A few have regular 
employment, thereby earning a weekly wage. There are 
always some, however, who require our assistance more 
or less, and it affords me much pleasure to be in any way 
useful in helping them. A holiday allowance has this 
year, as formerly, been provided by kind friends for the 
pupils, in which over thirty have shared." 
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DUNDEE MISSION TO THE OUT-DOOR BLIND. 



Sii* John Ogilvy^ Bart., Baldovan. 
George Armitstead, Esq., M.P. | Frank Henderson, Esq., M.P. 



OFFICE-BEARKRS. 

President, 
James Cox, Esq. of Clement Park, Lochee. 

Directors, 

Provost Brownlee, i, Clarendon Terrace. 

A. H. MONCUR, Esq., Rockfield, 283, Perth Road. 

A. D. Grimond, Esq., Dunmore House, Perth Road. 

Alexander Henderson, Esq., West Park, Perth Road. 

Joseph J. Barrie, Esq., The Vine, Magdalen Green. 

Robert M*Gavin, Esq., Ballumbie. 

George Carmichael, Esq., 11, Dudhope Terrace. 

Joseph Lindsay, Esq., 4, Somerville Place. 

Alexander Gourlay, Esq., Airlie Lodge, Monifieth Road. 

Alexander M*Walter, Esq., 12, Dudhope Terrace. 

P. M. Cochrane, Esq., i, Dudhope Terrace. 

G. H. Nicoll, Esq., Taybeach Cottage, West Ferry. 

Treasurer— TiKMUi Stewart, Esq., 5, Greenfield Place, Perth Road. 

Jmnt' J George Gumming, Esq., 3, Albany Terrace. 
Secretaries \ David Hunter, Esq., 3, Waterloo Place, Annfield Road. 

Missionary and Teacher, 
Mr. John Galt, 18, Speed's Terrace, Tait's Lane, Hawkhill. 



Objects, — The objects of the Mission (which is entirely unsectarian and 
benevolent) are — to seek out the blind, visit them in their own homes, and 
to have a special care for their spiritual welfare ; to teach them to read by 
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means of " Moon's Embossed System," and to supply them with the Scrip- 
tures and other religious and educational works, free of charge. Also, to 
assist such of them as may be considered able, in the way of doing some- 
thing useful towards their own support at their own homes, and render them 
pecuniary aid in sickness or pressing straits, and minister to the comfort of 
the aged and invalid. 



In May, 1881, at the Second Annual Meeting, held 
in Lamb's Hotel, an open conversation followed the 
reading of the Report anent the extension of the Mission 
enterprise, and the desirability of placing such of the blind 
as might be considered able, in a way of doing for them- 
selves ; and also to render pecuniary aid in cases of sick- 
ness or other pressing distress. 

The numbers on the Mission Roll-Book at that date 
were — males, 55 ; females, 46; total, loi. Number of 
readers — males, 27 ; females, 14 ; total, 41 (also a few 
b^inners). Number of sick and invalid — males, 12; 
females, 14 ; total, 26. Oldest male reader aged 75 ; 
oldest female reader aged 80 ; and the income for the 
year ;^IS2 6s. 4d. 
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FIFE AND KINROSS SOCIETY FOR 

TEACHING THE BLIND TO READ 

AT THEIR OWN HOMES, 
ON moon's system. 



1881-82. 



President, 
Provost Swan, Kirkcaldy. 



Directors, 



Rev. Bruce Beveridge Begg, 
Kirkcaldy. 

David Stark, Esq., Kirkcaldy. 

Kenneth Mathieson, Esq., Dun- 
fermline. 

Thos. Walker, Esq., Dunfermline. 

Rev. John Laird, Cupar. 

David Stenhouse, Esq., Cupar. 

Rev. Mathew Rodger, St. Andrews. 

Rev. James Stalker, Kirkcaldy. 

John Whyte Melville, Esq. of 
Mount Melville. 



Harry Young, Esq. of Cleish. 

Alex. Lawson, Esq. of Ann6eld. 

Daniel Hendry, Esq., Kirk- 
caldy. 

George Aitken, Esq., Kirkcaldy, 

R. Douglas, Esq.,. Kirkcaldy. 

Rev. I. E. Marwick, Kirkcaldy. 

J. T. Stocks, Esq., Kirkcaldy. 

J. Smail, Esq., Kirkcaldy. 

Rev. J. Campbell, Kirkcaldy. 

Rev. W. Fairweather, Kirk- 
caldy. 



George Aitken, Esq., Kirkcaldy, Treasurer, 

Alexander Davidson, Esq., Fergus Place, Kirkcaldy, Secretary, 

Mr. James Watson, Glebe Park, Kirkcaldy, Teacher, 

The number of blind persons on the roll of the Society 
was 122. The number last year was Ii8. Seven new 
cases had been discovered during the year. Two had 
died, and one had received sight. 
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SOCIETY FOR TEACHING THE BLIND 



FOR THE 



CITY AND COUNTY OF PERTH. 



President* 
The Earl of Breadalbane. 



Vice-President 
Hugh Barclay, Esq., LL.D., Sheriflf-Substitute of Perthshire. 

Directors, 



Wm. Smythe, Esq. of Methven. 
T. W. Greig, Esq., yr. of Glencarse. 
W. Macdonald Macdonald, Esq. 

of St. Martins. 
The Right Hon. Lord Rollo, Dun- 

crub House. 
Sir D. R. MONCRIEFF of MoncriefF, 

Bart 
Col. H. M. Drummond Hay of 

Seggieden. 
J AS. Watson, Esq., Inchyra House. 
Alex. Macduff, Esq. of Bonhard. 



John Steel, Esq. of Fairmount. 
Arch. M*Donald, Esq., Ex-Lord 

Provost of Perth. 
John M'Neill, Esq., Perth. 
Dr.BowERjMontreal Cottage, Perth 
KiRKWOOD Hewat, Esq., Lord 

Provost, Perth. 
Robert Pullar, Esq., Perth. 
David Morton, Esq., Perth. 
Henry H. Norie, Esq., W.S., 

Perth. 
Andrew Coates, Esq., Perth. 



With the Clergy of the County and City, ex-officio. 
Committee of Management, 



Alex. Macduff, Esq. of Bonhard. 

T. W. Greig, Esq., yr. of Glen- 
carse. 

Hugh Barclay, Esq., LL.D., 
Perth. 

Rev. F. W. Weiss, D.D., Perth. 

Rev. Robert Lyon, Perth. 



Dr. Bower, Perth. 

K. Hewat, Esq., Lord Provost, 

Perth. 
Arch. MT)onald, Esq., Ex-Lord 

Provost, Perth. 
David Morton, Esq., Perth. 
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SecrOary—'Siev, W. D. Knowles, B.A., Perth. 

Treasurer— 'K'sv, James Wilson, Perth* 

Teacher and Agent— Mr, William Thomson, Stanley, Perth. 

Assistant TeaeAer—BwTKiA DoiG, 47, Stormont Street, Perth. 

The number on the roll at the above date was loi^ 
and the readers about 5 a 
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THE FORFARSHIRE MISSION TO THE BLIND 

WAS BEGUN IN 1871. 



Honorary President, 
The Earl of Dalhousik. 



Secretary and Treasurer, 

David Steele, Esq., Banker, Forfar. 

Mr. Wm. Edwards, 37, John Street, Forfar, Missionary, 

The field of operations is the County of Forfar, ex- 
cluding Dundee. In 1881 there were of blind in — 

Arbroath, 29, Neighbourhood, 9, 38 

Brechin, 13, „ i, 14 

Montrose, :.22,- ,, 4, 26 

Forfar, ..-.15, „ 3, 18 

Kirriemuir, 7, „ i, ...* 8 

Broughty-Ferry, 7. „ 5 12 

Scattered over district from Glamis to Lochee, 13 

Total, 129 

In the library there were 643 volumes — 240 of them 
being nearly two copies of the Bible ; and 403 on Educa- 
tion, Religion, Biography, Poetry, Tales, and Anecdotes — 
amongst which are History of England, 7 vols. ; Natural 
History, 7 vols. ; Geography, 2 vols. ; Ancient Britons ; 
Astronomy ; Pilgrim's Progress, S vols. ; Grace and 
Truth, 5 vols. ; Bible Dictionary, 4 vols. ; Dr. Living- 
stone, S vols. ; Early Years of H.R.H* the late Prince 
Consort ; Captain Cook ; Benjamin Franklin ; Lord 
Nelson ; George Washington ; Columbus ; Stephenson ; 
Dr. A. Clark ; Longfellow's Poems ; Bull's Hymns ; Para- 
dise Lost ; Tiger Hunt ; Soldier of Lucknow, &c., &c. 
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ABERDEEN TOWN & COUNTY ASSOCIATION 

FOR 

TEACHING THE BLIND AT THEIR HOMES. 



OFFIGK-BKARKRS, 1882. 

The Right Hon. The Earl of Aberdeen. 

Honorary Secretary, 

William Ferguson, Esq. of Kinmundy, Mintlaw. 

Acting Secretary and Treasurer, . 

Thomas Ferguson, Esq., 23149 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

Missionary Teacher — Robert Meldrum, 231J, Union Street, Aberdeen. 

Assistant— Feter Taylor. 

Collector— Ai., Morrison. 

Convener qf Committee for Peterhead District — Lieut. Hay. 

BANFFSHIRE. 

Honorary President— The Earl of Fife, K.T. 

Honorary SecretaryShenQ Scott-Moncrieff. 

Honorary Treasurer— ^aues Watt, Esq., Banff. 

A. Thurburn, Esq., Keith. J. Mair, Esq., Buckie. 

Dr. Moon having visited Aberdeen in 1864, the Rev. 
Mr. Corbet, M.A., then chaplain and teacher in the Blind 
Asylum, succeeded in organizing *'The North of Scotland 
Association for Teaching the Blind to read at their 
Homes." Mr. Corbet also obtained for it a complete copy 
of the Bible, and additional portions of Scripture from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society and from the National 
Bible Society of Scotland (in both cases free grants). 
Through lack of funds this Association only existed for 
a few years. 
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Mr. Corbet, however, continued to supply books to 
all applicants, and, with wise forethought before his 
death, left them in keeping to be handed to any Associa- 
tion that might in future be formed for a like purpose. 
The "Aberdeen Town and County Association" then 
became heir not only to a valuable collection of books 
from the earlier organization, but was presented shortly 
after with a number of the books in raised type that had 
belonged to Mr. Corbet himself 

A still more precious legacy has come to the Associa- 
tion in the piety and worth of some of Mr. Corbet's 
pupils, who still cherish the warmest feelings of gratitude 
for his efforts on their behalf. 

About 1 87 1, the Missionary of the Stirling, Sec, As- 
sociation saw with regret that, while other Counties were 
being taken up, Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine were 
neglected, and pressed this fact on the consideration of 
his Committee. The Minute Book of the Society, of 
date 5th June, 187 1, bears the following entry anent this 
matter. 

" Some conversation took place as to a Mission to the blind in Aber- 
deenshire, and it was agreed that Mr. Meldrum should correspond with 
parties there, and should there be a reasonable prospect of a Mission being 
formed, he should have leave of absence to promote the same for two or 
three months." 

Members of the Aberdeen family having come to 
reside in the neighbourhood of Stirling, a meeting was 
held in Alloa of all parties having connection with Aber- 
deenshire. Previous knowledge of, or interest in the sub- 
ject of missions to the blind was not requisite. This 
occasioned some remarkable speaking, but there was the 
greatest possible desire to promote the matter. For this 
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purpose, the meeting formed itself into an interim com- 
mittee, with Archibald T. Arrol, Esq., as Convener, and 
agreed to pay the travelling expenses of the missionary, 
who offered his holidays for the furtherance of this enter- 
prise. Among those who were asked to take interest in 
the work was Mr. Ferguson of Kinmundy, who, after 
enquiry, entered so heartily into the matter that, at a 
public meeting convened by him on the 7th October, 
1879, under the presidency of the Earl of Aberdeen, The 
Aberdeen Town and County Association was formally 
inaugurated. The Countess of ErroU, David Paton, 
Esq., Alloa, Dean of Guild Walker, and Francis Edmond, 
Esq., Kingswells, together with many others, did good 
service in promoting this Association. The present 
missionary had a strong desire to enter on this field, and 
when it was intimated to him by the Honorary Secretary 
that he was unanimously appointed, he accepted at once, 
and entered on the work in March, 1880, having previ- 
ously seen satisfactory arrangements made for carrying 
on the Mission, where he had laboured for thirteen years. 
At 31st October, 1882, the number of blind on the roll 
of the Association was 220, of whom loi were readers. 
There were 265 books in the library. 

Arrangements were soon made for taking up Banff- 
shire, which were greatly facilitated by Sheriff Scott- 
Moncrieff of that County. 

The portion of Kincardineshire north-west of and 
including Stonehaven is included in the district of this 
Association. 
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DUMFRIES, i&C, 
SOCIETY FOR TEACHING THE BLIND. 



Honorary Presidatt—ShenS Hope. 

Honorary Treasurer— Gxo^Q^ Henderson, Esq. 

Honorary Secretary— lom^ Henderson, Esq., Solicitor* 

Mr. John Macdonald, 4, Rae Street, Dumfries, Missionary Teacher. 

This, the youngest ot the Associations, comes in the 
field of an older organisation which was begun sixteen 
years ago under the superintendence of Mr. Smail. The 
work prospered for some time, but had fallen into abey- 
ance for thirteen years. In the early part of the present 
year, however, it was resumed under the happiest auspices. 
The earlier, as well as this later effort, was due in great 
measure to the exertions of Mr. Brown, Edinburgh, to 
whom almost all the Associations in Scotland are in- 
debted. Mr. Brown may well be called the ** Apostle of 
the North " in regard to Mission work among the blind, 
and this, his latest effort, is in a measure the crowning of 
his work, seeing that almost every part of Scotland is 
now taken up. 

There are 107 blind in the districts of this Society, 
and besides the office-bearers as above, the following 
gentlemen are on the Committee: — Provost Lennox, 
ex-Provost Shortridge, Colonel Malcolm of Bumfoot, Mr. 
W. Gregan, Mr. James Johnstone, Mr. Robert Orr, Mr. 
Renwick, Mr. J. Ewing, Mr. James Scott, Mr. Allan, Mr, 
Fotheringham, Baillie Wright, Mr. Beattie, Mr. Callendar, 
Mr. John Clerk, Mr. J. B. M'Kill, and Mr. Watt, Rotchell. 

The Edinburgh Society gave two months' salary as 
its donation, amounting to £16 13s. 4d. 
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SMYLLUM DEAF MUTE & BLIND ASYLUM, 

LANARK. 



This Institution, now in course of erection, forms part 
of the Smyllum Orphanage buildings, and it, like the 
Orphanage, is intended for the reception of members of 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

The foundation stone was recently laid under the 
presidency of Archbishop Eyre, who pronounced a bless- 
ing on the work and the objects in view. 

This Asylum is to consist of two stories : leng^ of 
frontage, 68 feet by 48 greatest width, and 40 feet in 
height. For the ground flat there are to be two school- 
rooms, besides rooms for attendants ; and on the upper 
floor two dormitories, &c. 



A PRIVATE BOARDING SCHOOL, 

Where blind children can be received and educated, has 
recently been opened at 56, Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
by Mr. and Mrs. MaccuUoch, late of the Royal School, 
West Craigmillar. Terms, £4$ to ;6^S0 per annum. 
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CHAP. III. 
♦EDUCATION OF THE BLIND IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The assertion that blind children can be properly ed- 
ucated in the common schools is not new. So far back as 
1834 the plan was tried in Edinburgh on a considerable 
scale, and apparently met with some success. Why it 
was abandoned, does not appear. In isolated cases it has 
frequently been tried since, and Dr. Moon, who has done 
so much for the blind, has often recommended it. Mr. 
Alexander Barnhill, of the Glasgow Mission to the Out- 
door Blind, is, however, the strongest and most thorough- 
going advocate of the system. About 1870 he began to 
endeavour to get all the blind children in Glasgow and 
its neighbourhood, who were not attending the school of 
some asylum for the blind, to attend a common school. 
He succeeded in getting somewhere about 50 blind chil- 
dren to attend the common schools, and undoubtedly did 
a very great deal of good. Encouraged by his success, 
he published in 1875 a treatise which he called "A New 
Era in the Education of the Blind," in which (with ability 
and earnestness) he maintained that teaching the blind in 
common schools was in every way superior to teaching 
them (as hitherto) in schools intended to be specially 
adapted to their wants. And he not merely proposed 
that the common schools should be used where special 

•This chapter is an extract, reprinted by permission, from a report pre- 
pared in 1881 for the use of the Directors of the Blind Asylum of Aberdeen, 
by Sheriff Dove Wilson, as Convener of their Education Committee. 
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schools were not available, but that all special schools 
should be abandoned, and the blind taught throughout 
along with seeing children. 

Mr. Bamhill's treatise attracted much notice among 
those interested in the blind, both in this country, in 
America, and on the Continent The proposal was re- 
ceived with every disposition to give it a fair trial, because 
it was well known that there were objections to the special 
schools. They were expensive. As a rule they involved 
the child leaving its home and residing in an institution. 
And they were unable to overtake the education of the 
whole number of Blind children. In Great Britain, at the 
last census, there was reason to believe that only about 
one-half of the blind children received education ; and 
elsewhere, there was reason to believe that there were 
also great deficiencies in this respect. 

In Great Britain the proposal was much discussed, 
and was supported by many, among whom, it is only 
necessary to mention, Mr. S. S. Foster of the Worcester 
College for the blind sons of gentlemen. It came also, at 
an opportune time, as both the Scotch and the English 
Education Acts were so framed as to bring the education 
of the blind within the things for which School Boards 
had power to make provision. Notwithstanding this, the 
system has been tried, on anything like a regular scale, 
in two places only, namely in Glasgow where it began, 
and in London. The London School Board appears to 
be the only one which has taken up the subject as a 
Board. In many other places, individual teachers in public 
schools have, with great kindness, undertaken individual 
cases, and have often met with great success in dealing 
with them, but Glasgow and London remain the two 
places where the plan has been systematically tried. 
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Both in Glasgow and London the plan has been tried, 
however, only as an auxiliary to the special schools- 
None of the Asylums in either place have closed their 
schools. On the contrary, they have rather been extend- 
ing their operations, but the number of blind children 
being greater than the special schools can admit, the plan 
has, notwithstanding, had a pretty wide field. 

In Glasgow the field appears to have been gradually 
diminishing, for, while in 1870 there appear to have been 
about 50 blind children attending the public schools, there 
appear now to be only about 20. Mr. Barnhill, who may 
be called the originator of the scheme, is still confident 
that it is good not only as an auxiliary but as a substitute 
for the usual system ; but the opinion of others well en- 
titled to speak, both on the education of the blind and on 
general education in the West of Scotland, is that it is 
good only as an auxiliary. 

In London there are a great many blind children who 
cannot be educated at the special schools, and most of 
these, it is believed, are being educated at the public 
schools. The teaching of these pupils is placed under 
the superintendence of Miss M. C. Green, of the Royal 
Normal College for the Blind at Upper Norwood, and, 
through her kindness, there has been received a very 
ample account of the system followed. The children 
reside at their homes, and are arranged in small groups. 
They begin by attending at a central special school for 
a certain time each week, varying according to circum- 
stances from one to five half-days. There they are 
taught by a teacher (usually blind) the special systems 
of reading, writing, and arithmetical notation in use for 
the blind. Attendance at these centres counts as atten- 
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dance at the board schools. After the blind pupil has 
thus been taught to receive and communicate ideas, he is 
able to take his place in the ordinary school along with 
sighted children. Several of Nelson's School Series being 
printed in embossed type for the blind, the children can 
use the same school books. The system goes on very 
satisfactorily as soon as the blind child has mastered its 
special system of notation for reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. According to the London experience, special 
teaching is almost always required for this purpose, 
as few teachers in a public school can be expected to give 
the time and care needed to get a blind child fairly under 
way. 

Miss Greene points out that while in many cases the 
system succeeds, there are others in which the experiment 
of educating the blind with the sighted will entirely fail, 
either from neglect or over indulgence. The advantages 
of the system are that " a blind child at school with the 
sighted gets the benefit of the school discipline ; he finds 
that there are such things as law and order, learns prompt- 
ness and regularity, and that he must put aside dawdling 
over his work and exert himself in earnest." On the 
other hand, however, Miss Greene points out that " he is 
not likely to gain physical training, independence, con- 
sideration for others. If his schoolmates are kind and 
sympathetic, there are any number of eyes and hands at 
his service to lead and wait upon him. If they are heed- 
less and rough, he is driven to the wall, and if there are 
several of them, they huddle together and keep aloof from 
the others. The conclusion to which Miss Greene comes, 
is that the suggestion " that the Directors of the Asylum 
for the Blind should keep up their establishment for 
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boarding and educating the children, but send them for a 
part of their time to a public school," if wisely carried out, 
might prove an admirable one. 

The system followed in America for the care of the 
blind differs in important respects from that followed in 
this country. There are few institutions in America for 
the providing of work for the adult blind, and the institu- 
tions for the education of the young are on a scale and 
maintained in a way to which we are not accustomed. 
The idea held in America is that it is the duty of the 
State to provide for the education of the blind in such a 
way that they shall be self-supporting when they grow up. 
Accordingly, in the United States and in Canada there are 
about thirty institutions for educating the blind, and these 
are supported in whole or in part by the State. These 
schools have at present over two thousand pupils. In 
many cases a single State supports an institution ; in other 
cases, several States combine to support one. Private 
charity assists, but the annual grants from the States are 
what we should consider large. Thus the State of Massa- 
chusetts gives an annual grant of 30,000 dollars ; Arkansas 
of 5,500 dollars ; Pennsylvania, an annual grant varying 
according to the number of pupils, and sometimes ex- 
ceeding 40,000 dollars. Donations for building are also 
given. Thus the State of Tennessee gave recently a 
donation of 87,000 dollars for a building. In addition to 
these grants from individual States, the Congress for the 
United States gives an annual grant of 10,000 dollars to 
the American Printing House for the Blind at Louisville. 
The institutions thus supported and encouraged, are (as 
a rule) on a much larger scale than our institutions. Thus 
the Pennsylvania School has 210 pupils; the Ontario 
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School, 203 ; the Batavia, near New York, 182 ; the 
Perkins School at Boston, 156; and the comparatively 
small, though highly-esteemed, school in Arkansas has 
36 pupils. In all these schools the pupils are resident 
They are educated in the ordinary branches taught in 
the elementary public schools. They are also taught 
music, and are exercised in gymnastics and calisthenics, 
on which — as developing and improving their constitu- 
tions — great importance is placed. Lastly, they are 
taught a trade. When their education is finished, they 
are usually assisted to start in business, or in an occupation 
of some kind, and are set up in the world. 

This system is an admirable one, and the reports issued 
by the superintiendents show that it is pursued with 
enthusiasm and intelligence. But it is an expensive one, 
and were it possible to supersede it by education in the 
common public schools, the Americans had every 
inducement to do so. Information, therefore, as to the 
result of Mr. BarnhilFs proposals in America, it was of 
great importance to have, and through the kindness of 
Professor Otis Patten of the Arkansas School, it has been 
obtained. Profes.sor Patten thus sums up : " My ex- 
perience leads me to conclude, that while young blind 
boys and girls may derive much benefit by attending 
school with their brothers and sisters before coming to 
the Institutions, and while a few who wish to pursue a 
higher course than the Institutions afford, can do so 
profitably in Colleges for the seeing, and while a few 
exceptional cases may be able to obtain their entire 
education in schools for the seeing, yet for a large, a very 
large majority of the blind, special schools will always 
be a necessity." The practice in America appears entirely 
to conform to these views. 
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The proposal to educate the blind in common schools 
has been much discussed on the Continent at the different 
Congresses of Superintendents and Teachers of Institu- 
tions for the Blind, which have been held from time to 
time in Paris and the other large towns. It has also been 
made the subject of experiment. The results generally 
agree with the experience in America. Mr. Moldenhawer, 
who is Director of the Royal Institution for the Blind at 
Copenhagen, and whose name is well known in connection 
with benevolent efforts to improve the condition of the 
blind, gives it as his opinion that the system of educat- 
ing blind children in seeing schools is, in certain cases, 
and always will be, a useful adjunct, but is not sufficient 
in itself. It may be used, he says, (i) where the neces- 
sary schools for the blind are awanting ; (2) where 
these schools cannot receive the children till a com- 
paratively advanced age. In Denmark, he adds, that 
the blind are not often educated in common schools, 
as they may be admitted gratuitously into the Royal 
Institute, which is large enough to receive all who are 
over ten years of age. The information as to other parts 
of the Continent is to the same effect. Director Roesner 
of the Royal Institute for the Blind at Berlin, who was 
President of the last of the Congresses already named, 
writes that the proposal to educate blind children in 
common public schools finds no recommendation, recog- 
nition, or support in Germany. Such a practice is, in the 
general opinion of the Germans, merely an aid, resort to 
which necessity may sometimes compel. The efforts to 
improve the education of the blind in Germany all, he says, 
direct themselves towards the improvement and extension 
of the special schools. The recommendation, he adds, has 
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several times come to them from Great Britain that they 
should adopt the other system, but the proposal has in 
Germany, as in France and Italy, always been declined. 
In isolated cases, where special schools were not available, 
the experiment of using the public schools has been made 
with advantage to the pupil, but it has been found that a 
suitable and complete education for the blind can be given 
only in the schools specially adapted for their use. Ample 
confirmation of Herr Roesner's views is found in the 
reports of the proceedings at the Congresses. The Paris 
Congress of 1878 approved of sending blind children to 
Seeing schools where no school for the blind was available, 
and proposed that exceptional rewards should be given 
to the teachers of the public schools who taught them. 
In a communication to the Congress of 1880, the Florence 
Society for the Improvement of the condition of the 
Blind gives, to the same effect, the opinion entertained in 
Italy. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the great bulk of ex- 
perience and intelligent opinion supports the view, that 
special schools for the blind are a necessity. It is necessary 
that the blind be taught in a different way, that a different 
system of physical training be pursued with them, and 
that they be taught a trade at the same time as they re- 
ceive their literary education. These essentials, the com- 
mon schools cannot supply. The true course, therefore, 
for those interested in the welfare of the blind, is to improve 
the special schools for them. 

Postscript — Since writing the report, from which the foregoing chapter has 
been extracted, I have received two communications of interest upon the suh- 
ject, one from Bohemia, and the other from Pennsylvania. From Bohemia, 
I learn, through Herr Rudolf Maria Klarst, Governor of the Blind Institution 
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in Prague, that the system of educatmg children in the common schools is 
there occasionally used as auxiliary to the instruction in special schools, and 
that, in order that as many teachers in the public schools as may be possible 
may be qualified for the duty, all of them who have the opportunity are 
required to go through a course of training in the teaching of the blind, in 
some blind institution. From Pennsylvania, I learn, through Mr. William 
Chapin, Superintendent of the Institution for the Instruction of the Blind in 
Philadelphia, that there also the instruction of the blind in common schools 
is looked on only as an occasional and indifferent substitute for their instruction 
in special schools. Children are not taken into the Blind Institutions till 
they are ten years of age, and prior to that, Mr. Chapin recommends that 
they should endeavour to get some training in the common schools. On 
Mr. Chapin's suggestion, the legislature passed an act requiring the public 
schools to receive such blind children, and numbers have gone there, and 
have received some benefit. 

J. D. W. 
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CHAP. IV. 

METHODS OF TEACHING AND COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN BEST SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 

METHODS IN GLASGOW, GREENOCK, &C., COMMON 
SCHOOLS. HINTS TO PARENTS ON HOME TRAINING 
BEFORE SCHOOL AND AFTER. 

In West Craigmillar, Edinburgh, the course of study, 
as appears from the report for 1881, begins with Moon's 
Primer and passes on by easy gradations till the child 
masters the peculiarities of the system. This is usually 
accomplished in a few months. He then joins a class 
and is carried from lower to higher till he can read any 
book in Moon's type. This he often does with a degree 
of fluency which even sighted children, of the same class 
and age, very rarely attain. 

So soon as their sense of touch is sufficiently developed 
to enable them to trace Moon's books with ease, the 
pupils are set to study Braille's system. The characters 
in Braille's are so different that no confusion arises from 
mistaking it for the other. When the pupils are advanced 
to Braille's, they consider that they have made a great 
stride in their education, and enter upon the study of it 
with a zest previously unknown. This is particularly the 
case when set to writing it. It then becomes " hot a task 
but as it were the joy of their life," and morning, noon, 
and night, it would form their untiring occupation, 
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provided the necessary paper (stiff cartridge) were but 
supplied in sufficient quantity. 

Latin, — A few boys devote' part of their time to this 
branch. Having no embossed books in Latin, the boys 
are obliged to write out all their lessons to dictation and 
on detadhed sheets, which they afterwards stick together 
and form into class books. This suits the purpose suf- 
ficiently well. An edition of the Latin Rudiments is 
being prepared in Braille, together with the First Book 
of Euclid with diagrams. Two of the blind boys assist 
in this work. 

Arithmetic and Geography are taught, of course. 

Music, — The School furnishes facilities for the cul- 
tivation of Music Besides other musical instruments in 
use, there is an organ of great power and compass, which 
must exert an influence on the young pupils, giving them 
an appreciation of what is grand and beautiful in that 
divine art. It is hoped that not a few of the pupils may 
be taught to fill situations as organists in churches. In 
the year 1881, four were taught Organ Music and fifteen 
Piano Music. The whole School had Vocal Music twice a 
week, and three had been learning Piano Tuning. 

School Prizes, consisting of medals and embossed 
books, are awarded at the close of the session, and these 
are regulated by the number oigood marks gained by the 
scholars during the course. 

Mr. Sidey, when presenting the Institution with a 
Silver Medal, accompanied the gift with his express 
request that it should be awarded, not to the best scholar, 
or best musician or vocalist, merely as such, but to the 
boy who had been the best behaved and most exemplary in 
his conduct during the session. 
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COURSE IN YORKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 

This School, instituted at York in 1833, in memory 
of William Wilberforce, is among the first, if not the very- 
foremost, of the English Special Schools. 

Having its home in what was once a royal mansion, 
it is most ably superintended by Mr. Buckle, B.A. 

The subjects of instruction are, first, the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures and Church Catechism in Moon's 
type — Braille and Worcester type being also used. Pin- 
type writing and Lead Pencil writing are taught. Arith- 
metic (Taylor's board and pegs). Geography, English 
History, Natural History, Music (including vocal and 
instrumental). Piano, and Organ. 

In the Boys' Department, pupils usually spend the 
first three years entirely in the school. Then about two 
years half-day school and half-day at work (basket or 
brushmaking.) The last two years of the course, the 
greater part of the time is spent at the particular handi- 
craft which they are learning, spending only about an 
hour per day in the schoolroom. 

** But," says Mr. Buckle who kindly furnishes these 
particulars, "we act on the principle that the mental 
education shall be continued the whole of the time the 
pupil is under our care, and this has a very valuable result. 

" When a boy is learning to play the piano or organ, 
he usually does this along with one of the handicrafts, and 
has his lessons in music and his practice at times which 
do not interfere with his other mental education. 

" The subjects of instruction for the girls are the same 
as for the boys. A few girls learn some brushmaking, 
all are taught to knit. We have had a few who have 
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learnt to work the sewing machine. All pupils are taught 
to re-seat cane-bottomed chairs, which in after . life they 
find very useful 

" Boys and girls are mostly taught in separate classes, 
but some of the classes are taught by the superintendent, 
boys and girls together. 

"Braille writing is of exceeding value for notes of 
lessons and for music. We make much use of it. We 
have some large wooden models of Europe, England, arid 
Yorkshire, with mountains raised and with rivers sunk. 
Towns and chief lines of railway are shewn in England 
and Yorkshire. We have made these ourselves and find 
them of great use in the study of geography. 

" A youth of average intelligence and good health and 
strength can be taught a handicraft and receive a good 
education in seven years." — A. B. 



AS TO THE BEST METHODS IN ORDINARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Barnhill, in his work,* lays stress on the impor- 
tance of teaching blind children in class along with the 
other children, and points out that any other plan inter- 
feres with the teacher's time. He says " Some teachers 
who agree to take a blind child into school, seem to 
think that the best course is to give him his lessons 
separately, although ajdmission was specially asked on 
the ground of getting lessons with the otiier children!* 
There are cases where, from want of the proper class book 
in raised type, the blind child's lesson must be given to 

* "A New Era in the Education of Blind Children." Glasgow : Charles 

Glass & Co. 
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him alone. ^ In such a case," Mr. Kay, teacher, Greenock, 
says, "I always found boys and girls in the advanced 
classes anxious to devote half-an-hour to giving lessons 
to their blind schoolmates." 

Mr. Barnhill pleads that, wherever it is possible, in 
reading, &c., and in all mental exercises, the blind child 
shall take his place along with the rest of the school 

Mr. Macdonald, Superintendent of the Glasgow Mis- 
sion to the Out-door Blind, says, " When we find a blind 
child of school age, the first thing we do is to teach him 
the alphabet and give him a primer at home. When he 
has become quite familiar with the alphabet and can put 
two or three letters together, we take him to the nearest 
Board School to be enrolled. We have sometimes a little 
difficulty in persuading the teacher to take him, but, when 
we show that his book is the ordinary class-book (Nelson's 
Primer), and that he is already so far advanced, we seldom 
fail. It is always necessary to give the teacher a few 
hints how to treat him, and particularly that he should 
not put the blind child in a corner and give him private 
lessons, but put him into the class he is fitted for and let 
him have the whole run of the school. It is also equally 
necessary to impress upon the parents or guardians the 
importance of taking special care that his lessons are 
well prepared at home." 

HINTS TO PARENTS BEFORE SHOOL AND AFTER. 

The Committee of the Yorkshire School for the Blind, 
in 1 87 1, issued a circular to parents and guardians, in 
which they say, " Blind children should not be kept at 
home all day long simply on account of their infirmity. 
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It is much better for them to be sent to some school. 
Even if they do not learn much, it will still be found that 
no slight benefit is derived from associating with other 
children, and from learning in school habits of attention 
and obedience. 

It is not a very difficult matter for parents and friends 
of blind children to teach them the elements of their 
education. The alphabet may easily be taught them, 
and girls may be taught plain knitting. It should always 
be borne in mind, that, if these simple rudiments are 
learnt before the children are sent to school, they will 
have all the more time for more important matters after. 

The foundation of habits of self-dependence may be 
laid at home. It is a most important branch of the 
education of the blind to be taught to do all they pos- 
sibly can for themselves. To this end, they should be 
encouraged to find out places for themselves ; taught to 
dress themselves, including the lacing of their shoes and 
boots, stays, &c., and the tying of all neckerchiefs, ties, 
strings, &c. ; blacking their boots and shoes, and in the 
case of girls, dressing their hair." 

Mr. MaccuUoch, reporting to his Directors in 1881, 
says, " Some are naturally quicker, and some have had a 
better up-bringing in infancy than others. A blind child 
of six or eight years of age, on being first sent to school, 
may soon display great aptitude, and make rapid pro- 
gress ; while another (a greatly more frequent case) is 
found to be quite as handless and helpless as he is sightless. 
He cannot even feed himself, much less put on or off his 
clothes, undo a button, or loose his neck- tie. His per- 
sonal habits are such as betoken the complete absence of 
all physical as well as mental home-training. Conse- 
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quently his whole being, body and niind together, has to 
be humanised, and, as it were; re-formed from the veiy 
foundation. This, when accomplished, is no small 
achievement, and is of itself a life-long advantage." 

Having sometimes seen a blind child injured by the 
foolish kindness of its parent or grand-parent, we gladly 
give place to the following from the Enc, Britt : — 

" Parents and relations ought never to be too ready 
in offering their assistance to the blind in any office which 
they can perform, or in any acquisition which they can 
make for themselves, whether they are prompted by 
amusement or necessity. Let a blind child be permitted 
to walk through the neighbourhood without a guide, not 
only though he should ruh some hazard, but even though 
he should suffer some pain. If he have a mechanical 
turn, let him not be denied the use of edge-tools, for it is 
better that he should lose a little blood, or even break a 
bone, than be perpetually confined to the- same place, 
and thus debilitated in his frame and depressed in his 
mind. Such a being can have no employment but that 
of feeling his own weakness and becoming his own tor- 
mentor, or, perhaps, transferring to others a portion of the 
malignity and peevishness by the evils which he feels. 
Scars, fractures, and dislocations in his body are trivial 
misfortunes compared with imbecility, timidity and fret- 
fulness. Besides the pernicious effects of inactivity in 
relaxing the nerves and consequently in depressing the 
spirits, nothing can be more productive of discontent, 
envy, jealousy, and every mean and malignant passion, 
than a painful impression of dependence on others, and of 
an insufficiency for our own happiness. This impression, 
which even in the most improved state will be but too 
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deeply felt by every blind man, is redoubled by that utter 
incapacity of action induced by the officious humanity 
of those who would anticipate or supply all his wants, 
prevent all his motions, and do or procure everything for 
him without his own interposition. 

** It is in the course of nature that blind people, as well 
as others, should survive their parents, and it may happen 
to them to survive those who, by the ties of blood and 
nature, are more immediately interested in their happi- 
ness. But when they come to be dependent on the world, 
such exigencies as they themselves cannot meet will be 
coldly and languidly supplied by strangers. 

. " For these reasons, that in the training 
of a blind person, it is infinitely better to direct than to 
supersede his own exertions. From the time he can 
move and feel, let him be taught to supply his own wants ; 
to dress and to feed himself; to move about from place 
to place either for exercise or for amusement." 
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CHAP. V. 
THE THREE R's FOR THE BLIND AT THEIR HOMES, 

IN THE FORM OF A LETTER TO A MISSIONARY TEACHER 

ON HIS APPOINTMENT. 

* As you expect some guidance in your new sphere, 
let me, in the first place, notice the mos,t important 
object your Association has in view, viz., the teaching 
of the blind to read. In order to do this, you will find 
it necessary to get well acquainted with, and fairly into, 
the confidence of your future pupil. This may be some- 
times expedited by having his minister speak to him 
of you and your mission beforehand, and if he has a 
Church connection, you will have little difficulty in getting 
this done. There is sometimes a danger of pressing the 
matter of reading too soon, as for instance, when the per- 
son is still in hopes of getting sight again ; for; the first 
cry of every blind person is now, what it was in the time 
of Bartimeus, " Lord, that I may receive my sight." Nor 
would it be wise to dispel from the mind of your pupil 
this hope, even when you believe it to be a vain one. Let 
the dread truth come to him from other lips than yours. 
Meantime, it would be well to take an interest in the 
medical aspect of the case, and endeavour to get such 
advice or admission to hospital as he seeks. Such effort 

* Brethren in the work will pardon the plainness of this chapter, which 
is intended as much for the Lady Visitor who has a blind protegee as it is 
for the new Missionary Teacher. 
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on your part will not be thrown away, even if sight should 
not be restored. Let me also, here, caution you against 
the use of the word blind. When you must refer to his 
condition, call it the loss of sight or the like, and as much 
as may be ignore his infirmity, and for this reason, among 
•others, that you will thereby help him to forget it himself. 
In one of the largest and best schools for the blind in 
London, there hangs a notice to visitors requesting them 
to avoid all reference to blindness when speaking to the 
pupils. 

But, to come to your first lesson — Assure your pupil, 
who likely assures you that he will never learn, that 
there need be no fear. Tell him that he has not really to 
learn to read, but only to learn the raised alphabet, when 
all his previous knowledge of reading will be available — 
literally at his finger ends. Point out to him that he 
knows that AND makes and as well as ever he did. 
Of course I speak of a pupil who has lost his sight after 
being able to read. With such a pupil it is better to use 
the classified alphabet, given on all Moon's lesson books. 
If he is likely to be a dull scholar, put the forefinger of 
his right hand on O. He will likely be able to say what 
it is without being told, and this will put him on good 
terms with himself and his lesson. Then give him A and 
V and K and X — the first set in the classified alphabet. 
Leave him to learn these as his first lesson. He will 
generally know them and twice as many more when you 
come back, and not seldom have the whole alphabet. I 
generally rub down the arbitrary numeral signs on the 
alphabet card, as they are not quite so good for first 
lessons as the ordinary numerals adopted by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in its editions of the Scriptures 
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in Moon's type. After the alphabet, with an adult pupil, 
you cannot have a better lesson book than the 14th 
chapter of John's Gospel — the memory will aid the fin- 
gers, and the fingers help the memory. 

The four initial letters that stand for the sacred name 
of " God," " Lord," " Jesus," and •' Christ," as well as the 
four abbreviations — " ing," " ment," " tion," " ness," had 
better be learnt as they occur in reading than as special 
lessons. Above all things, do not let your pupil stick at 
the alphabet for want of attention. See him every day, 
if need be, till he can read a little, though you should 
leave him for a month afterwards. Should he stick long 
at the alphabet, he will be a difficult subject afterwards. 

After being able to read a chapter, your pupil may 
be put into the ordinary course, and be visited once a 
week or fortnight, as the case may be, with an extra 
visit should he be finding difficulties in his path. 

Writing with an H.B. pencil in the ordinary character 
is — like Moon's system of reading — the only plan avail- 
able for all and sundry; and as it requires almost no ap- 
paratus, is easily learnt, and can be read by everybody, 
it is the most useful and important of any. The writing 
board in use by the Aberdeen Town and County Asso- 
ciation for teaching the blind costs is. 6d., and this, with 
some sheets of stout foolscap paper, a packet of thin large 
envelopes, and a good pencil, is all that is required to 
enable a blind person to write. Some make objections 
to this writing because it is not done in ink, but it may 
be answered that, if pencil-writing is good enough for 
telegrams, there need be no scruple about using it for 
letters. 

Here is the modus operandi for teaching this writing : 
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Cut your sheets to fit the board exactly, and put one of 
these on it, adjusting the elastic bands over it, and mak- 
ing the paper He perfectly smooth. Let your pupil take 
it off, and then put it on again. Let him know that the 
wide margin of the board is the top. Let him hold his 
pencil very much as he pleases, and commence writing in 
the space between the two top ridge lines. The fore- 
finger of the left hand may either follow the pencil-point 
jerking forward for the spaces between the words, or, if 
your pupil had been a good writer, it may be he can dis- 
pense with this, and he has only to keep the left fore- 
finger at the beginning of the line he is writing, and when 
that is finished, push it down to the next line, thus having 
the forefinger of the left hand as the starting point of 
each line. 

Envelopes, when being addressed, should be lying on 
the lower part of the frame, with one of the elastic bands 
brought over it towards the top, and the postage stamp 
should be affixed ere it is removed, otherwise the writer 
may put it at the bottom of the envelope or over part 
of the address. 

When your pupil can thus write, address, and close 
his letter, he may be considered as "passed" in the 
Second " R" Standard. 

This method of writing common characters with a 
common pencil, while specially suitable for those who 
have written before losing sight, is not impossible to 
clever pupils, at their own homes, who have never seen 
writing. 

It is taught in St John's Wood School, London, and 
in the Yorkshire School for the Blind. Two pupils of 
the Stirling, &c., Society, who never saw writing, were 
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taught at their own homes by means of it to send letters 
by post. 

As your pupil of this class knows no alphabet except 
(say) Moon's, his effort to write has three distinct stages. 
First, to transfer Moon's letters in regular lines to paper ; 
second, to modify them into ordinary characters ; and, 
third, to connect them into words and sentences. 

Begin by teaching your pupil to fix the paper securely 
and smoothly in the frame, rubbing it well in betwixt 
the ridges. The ordinary way of holding the pencil is 
not the best in the present instance, so be content with 
an approach to it — leaving it very much to the " taste 
and fancy " of the writer. 

Take Moon's " I " for your first lesson, asking your 
pupil to touch the ridge with the pencil at each down 
stroke. This will keep them all in line. As to distance 
betwixt the Ts, let him make, say, ten or twelve in each 
line — the forefinger of the left hand following the pencil 
point, and marking the spaces. A little practice will 
enable your pupil to do this with great regularity ; and 
in this way go over the alphabet, taking the simpler 
forms, as O, A, V, and K, first. Number and preserve 
all sheets written, for comparison. 

Your pupil, now able to write Moon's alphabet, has 
to make such additions and changes thereon as will make 
it intelligible to those who see. Some of the small letters 
are made capitals of, by ordinary correspondents, by 
simply increasing their size, and a liberal extension of 
this principle may well be permitted to a blind writer. 
Let his A's, C's, V's, F's, &c., be capitals or small letters 
according as they are larger or smaller, and after a good 
deal of practice a most readable and distinctive hand- 
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writing will be educed. I say nothing of the joining of 
the letters to make words, which is simply the work of 
time, patience, and practice. As with the previous class 
of pupils, your work will be about done when he can 
write and address a letter for the post No part of your 
work will please and surprise your pupil or his friends 
more. You will, of course, encourage practice for some 
time, in order to ensure facility. 

Mr. Hughes, of Manchester, constructed an apparatus 
which is greatly valued by some who use it — price £(> 6s. 
The following is a good example of its work : — 

DEAR SIB, 

I AM VERT MUCH OBLIGED FOR THE 

EKQUIRIES WH- YOU HAVE BEEN MAKING. . . . 

WITH BEST WISHES FOR THE SUCCESS OF YR- 

WORK, 

I REMAIN, 

YOURS TRULY, 

A. B. 
ABERDEEN, WEDNESDAY. 

Tangible Writing, — ^The objection to all intangible 
systems of writing is the need for a third person to read 
the communication ; to a blind person especially this 
destroys the charm of it. 

Dr. Moon, in his twenty-fifth annual statement, issued 
in May, 1881, says: — "The want of a suitable writing 
apparatus, to enable the readers of our books to correspond 
with their blind and sighted friends, has long been felt. 
During the past year I have been enabled to provide for 
this necessity. The method is very simple. By it, the 
letters in my type are raised when they are to be read by 
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the touch ; and are written with a lead pencil, in ordinary 
writing, when intended to be read by persons with sight 
For many years writing frames and embossed writing 
paper, for the use of the blind who could write before 
losing their sight, have been supplied from our Institu- 
tion ; but a plan, by which a person born blind, or who 
could not read or write before becoming blind, was neces- 
sary, and, doubtless, this method will be found to be a 
great boon to such of the blind as desire to correspond 
with their friends in a clear and legible manner. The 
particulars of this apparatus are given in a prospectus, 
which may be had on application.** 

Alston's plan of writing tangibly in the ordinary 
roman capitals is done by means of a desk with types, 
costing some iSs. By it, children in Asylums send home 
letters to their friends, which please them for a time, but 
the process is slow in the extreme, and the whole ap- 
paratus quite behind the age. Mr. Rettie, of Aberdeen, 
has produced sets of stamps for tangible correspondence. 

In April, 1872, The Royal Scottish Society of Arts, 
Edinburgh, granted a Keith prize {i.e., a silver medal and 
a piece of plate), to the compiler of these pages for " an 
improved method of corresponding with blind persons,*' 
described in Whitaker*s Almanack of the following year. 
This has not come into general use on account of its 
cost alnd bulk.* 

Mn MacCuUoch says, regarding Braille's : — " As a 
system of writing for the blind it has hitherto been un- 

* When a time of more leisure comes, these obstacles, it is hoped, may 
be overcome. The aim is to make it available for writing Braille's or Moon's 
systems alike. Meantime, any enquiries or suggestions regarding it, having a 
practical object, addressed 50, Powis Place, Aberdeen, will be welcomed. 
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rivalled, not only from the ease and despatch with which 
it is managed, but also and chiefly from its being such 
that the blind writer can immediately, and with perfect 
facility, decipher what he has written. No doubt Alston's 
pin-type printing has this latter advantage; but it is 
by much too slow and tedious, and even tiresome, a pro- 
cess, to be of almost any practical use to the blind, except 
it be for the purpose of communicating with their friends 
at a distance, who may not be acquainted with Braille, 
which has this one disadvantage, that only the initiated, 
even among the sighted, are capable of reading it. But 
whatever system of writing is adopted, or is yet to be in- 
vented, for the blind, it will always be found that unless 
what is written shall be clearly perceptible to the touch, 
it will never be satisfactory to the sightless, nor will they 
care much to learn or practise it. Another very im- 
portant advantage of the system referred to is that it can 
be made available for all the purposes of musical notation, 
as also for the humbler but very useful purpose of writing 
out knitting patterns. 

Arithmetic. — The multiplication table, the four simple 
rules, reduction, the four compound rules, and simple 
proportion, may be taught to a blind child as easily, and 
— generally speaking — more rapidly than to a child 
having its eyesight. 

The apparatus required is a zinc tablet, with penta- 
gonal holes and pins, in use in the Glasgow schools for 
blind. It is also used in teaching blind children in the 
ordinary schools. " The board, covered with sheet tin, 
contains a series of five-sided holes, and the pins exactly 
fit into these. By the one pin all the figures are made. 
Projecting upon the one end of the pin is a triangle, this 
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end uppermost* is made to represent the odd figures, ac- 
cording as the pin is placed in the five-sided holes. The 
centre of the triangle is put on the top side of the hole at 
the left hand — this represents one. The same centre is 
moved one point round to the right hand for three, 
another point in the same direction for five, the next 
point for seven, and the remaining point for nine. Then 
the pin is reversed ; this end has an oblong projected ; 
the outward side of this oblong is placed parallel to the 
top side of the hole, and stands for two ; by being moved 
round to the next side on the right for four, to the fol- 
lowing one for six, then for eight, and, lastly, for nothing.'' 

Some prodigies at figures have arisen amongst the 
blind. They seem to take kindly to this particular R. 
You need not care to make prodigies of them ; for all 
practical uses, the ability to do sums in proportion is 
enough. 

Should you wish for a system by which the signs for 
algebra are provided for, choose that introduced by the 
late Rev. W. Taylor, and made by Mr. Groves of Wor- 
cester. The pin is square ; on one end one of the edges 
is raised into a prominent ridge ; on the other end there 
is a similar ridge divided in the middle by a deep notch. 
The holes in the board are star-shaped, with eight angles. 
The pin can be placed in eight different positions, and, 
on reversing it, with the notched end uppermost, in eight 
more ; this gives ten signs for the Arabic numerals, and 
six for the ordinary algebraic signs. 

It is essential for a good arithmetic board that the 
same pin should represent every character, otherwise time 
is lost in selecting the required character, and in distri- 
buting the type at the end of each operation. 
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This system is now in use in Edinburgh West Craig- 
millar School, and Aberdeen. Appliances or information 
may be had at these places. 

This letter cannot, perhaps, have a more appropriate 
P.S. than Lists of Books, &c., published in Dr. Moon's 
type, and which are to be had at 104, Queen's Road,. 
Brighton, Sussex, and in Braille's type — see page 1 14. 



MOON'S ENGLISH LIST. 



No. of 
Parts. 



Namf 8 of Books. 

Bible. 



3 Genesis 
2 Exodus 
2 Leviticus 
2 Numbers 
2 Deuteronomy 
2 Joshua 
2 Judges 
2 1 Samuel 
2 2 Samuel 
2 1 Kings 
2 2 Kings 
2 1 Chronicles 
2 2 Chronicles 

{Ezra 
Nehemiah 
Esther 

2 Job 

3 Psalms 

1 Proverbs 

/ Ruth 

J Ecclesiastes 
^ ] Song of Solomon 

\ Lamentations 
3 Isaiah 
3 Jeremiah 
3 Ezekiel 
1 Daniel 

/ Hosea 

) Joel 
^ J Amos 

lObadiah 

f Jonah 

'. Micah 

I Nahum 
qJ Habakkuk 

] Zephaniah 
Haggai 
Zechariah 

.Malachi 



No of 
Parts. 

2 
1 
2 
2 
2 



Names of Books. 



2-I 



2-i 



Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

John 

Acts 
( Romans 
2< 1 Corinthians 
I 2 Corinthians 

Galatians 

Ephesians 

Philippians 

Colossians 

1 and 2 Thessalonians 

1 and 2 Timothy 

Titus 
^Philemon 

Hebrews 

James 

1 Peter 
I 2 Peter 
I 1, 2, 3, John 
i^Jude 

Revelation 

Chapters and Fsalmi. 

1 Kings^ chap. 18 

2 Kings, chap. 5 
2 Kings, chap. 4 
Psalms 20, 2.5, 90, 116, and 121 
Psalms 32, 51, 130, and 143 
Psalms 34, 86, and 96 
Psahns 40, 42, and 84 
Psalms 91, 139, and 147 
Psalm 119 
Proverbs, chap. 8 
Isaiah, chap. 40 
Isaiah, chap. 53 
Psahns 23 and 125 
Isaiah, chap. 55 
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No. of 
Fftrts. 



Names of Books. 



Psalms 27 and 103 
Sermon on the Mount 
Luke, chap. 1 
Luke, chap. 2 
Luke, chap. 11 
Luke, chap. 15 
Ephesians, chap. 2 
Luke, chap. 18 
John „ 1 
John „ 2 
John „ 3 
John ,, 4 
John ,, 5 
John ,, 6 
John „ 7 
John ,, 8 
John ,, 9 
John ^, 10 
John ,, 11 
John „ 12 
John „ 13 
John ,, 14 
John „ 15 
John „ 16 
John „ 17 
John ,, 18 
John ,, 19 
John „ 20 
John ,,21 
Acts „ 9 
Acts, chaps. 1 and 2 
Romans, chaps. 5 and 6 
Romans, chap. 8 

1 Corinthians, chap. 15 

2 Corinthians, ch^s. 5 and 6 
Hebrews, chap. 12 

Beligioas Works. 

Pilgrim's Progress, in 5 vols. 
Christian, vols. 1 and 2 
Christiana, vols. 3, 4, and 5 

4 Scotch Metrical Psahus 

1 Scotch Paraphrases 

■3 Prayer-book Psalms 

1 Morning and Evening Prayers and 

Litany 

2 Epistles in Liturgy 
2 Sinner's Friend 

Z Morning Watches 
1 Holy Communion 
1 Collects 

Lord's Supper (Preparatory Ex- 
ercises) 



No. of 
Parts. 



Names of Books. 



{ 



Telling Jesus 

Morning Portions (Bogatzky's) 

Evening Portions (do.) 

Hole's Morning and Evening 
Prayers (Selections from) 

Texts of Consolation 

Scripture Truths 

SUent Comforter 

Sunbeams for Human Hearts 

The Glory of God 

The Blood that Saveth 

The Church Catechism 

The Shorter Catechism 

The Millennium 

Uses of DifiBculty 

Thoughts of God- 
Infinite Condescension, &c. 
Divine Challenge, &c. 
Tender Remonstrance, &c. 
Comfort for Bereaved, &c 

Tenfold Blessings be Yours 

Grace and Truth under Twelve 
Aspects, in 5 vols. 

Prayers and Promises, &c. 

The Lowest Place 

Eternity— Where will you Spend 
it? 

Subjects for Daily United Prayer 

FiU the Men's Sacks 

God's Tithes 

Poetry. 

Hymnal Companion, in 7 vols. 
Bull's Hymns, in 3 vols. (Vol. 1 
from the Olney Hymns ; vols. 
2 & 3 from various collections) 
Hymn of the Blind 
Morning Hymns (by a Lady) 
Evening Hymns (do.) 
Hymns on Resignation 
Hymns — Hoars of Sorrow 
Ashamed of Jesus 
All is known to Thee 
Precious Promises 
Need of Jesus 
2 Sacred Poetry 

Eeble's Christian Year (Selections 
from) 
2 Revival Hymns 
Children's Hymns 
World in the Heart 
Starless Crown 
Christ our Example 
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No. of 
Fftrte. 



Names of BookB, 



Old, Old Story 

Herbert aud Quarles (Selections 
from) 

Cottar's Saturday Night 

Abide with Me, &c. 
2 Sankey's Hymns (Selections from) 

School Life 
8 Longfellow's Poems (Selections 
from) 

When to Trust Jesus, &c. 

The Father's MesKage to his Blind 
Child, &c. 

Bright and Sunny, &c. 

Paradise Lost, Book 1 

The All-Sufficient God, &c. 

Loyal Responses (by Miss Hayer- 
gal), half bound 

The Stranger at the Manse 

The Changed Cross, &c. 
1 Willis' Poems 



For Beginners and the Aged. 

Spelling Lessons, 1 and 2 
Alphabet and Lord's Prayer (as a 

First Lesson) 
Reading Cards, Nos. 1 to 8 
Ditto, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 (tot^a large 

The Golden Casket, Nos. 1 and 2, 
or packets of Cards with Texts 
4 Texts for the Aged and snch as 

have very hard hands (extra 

large type) 
John, chaps. 3, 14, 15, 16, and 17 
Life of Christ in Scripture Words, 

in 3 vols., wide lines 
The Crucifixion (extra large type) 
The Resurrection and Ascension 

(extra large type) 
Hymns—" Sun of my Soul,'* &o. 

(extra large type) 

Tales and Anecdotes^ 

Seaman's Leap for Life, && 
Tiger Hunt, &c. 
FaUs of Niagara, &c. 
Anecdotes of Dogs 
Sagacity of a Lioness 
Blmd Beggar 
Blind Irishman 
Dying Robber 



No. of 
Parts. 



Names of Books. 



Luke Heywood 
Time Enough Yet 
Too Late 
Sabbath Breaking 
Soldier of Lucknow 
Praying Willys 
Highland Kitchen-maid 
The Debt is Paid 
Sam, the Converted Sailor 
The Patchwork Quilt 
Jesus Met in Todmorden Vale 
There is Room for You 
Pious Teacher 
Lost Prayer-Book 
Eyes and Ears 

Teddie's First and Last Com- 
munion 
Destruction of a Madrid Inquisi- 
tion 
I'm Never Unhappy 
The Young Cockle Dredger 
The Blind Man of Chak Tu 
The Three Diamonds 
Bob, the Cabin Boy 



Semarkable Answers to Prayer, 

Brave Emperor, &c. 
Bnstol Merchant, &c. 
N^ress and her Nurse, &c. 
Let Him be Spared, &c 
Paying for Praying, &c. 
Innkeeper's Family, &c. 
Prayer Meeting Abandoned, &c. 
Vessels Saved by Prayer, &o. 
Learning to Pray, &c. 
Two Praying Wives, &c. 
Philip Henry's Promise, &c. 
Irreverence Rebuked, &c. 
Condemned Soldier, &c. 
Loss of Family Prayer, &c. 
Son's Admonition, &c. 
King of Toobow, &c. 
Prayer for a Lunatic Answered, 

&c. 
Prayer for Fine Weather Ans- 
wered, &c 
Guarded House, &c 
Beggar's Prayer, &c. 
A Praying Mother, &c. 
A Written Prayer Answered, &c. 
Persecuting Father, &c. 
Murderers Overawed, &c. 
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No. of 
FftrtB. 



Names of BookB. 



Xemoin, 
Life of— 
2 Captain Cook 
Zisca 

G. Stephenson 
R. Stephenson 
Peter the Great 
J. Vine HaU 
James Watt 
J. Metcalf 
-3 Christopher Coluaibus 
Nicholas Bacon 
Sir William Herschell 
Harriet Pollard 
Eliza Cooter 
2 Benjamin Franklin 
Sir H. Davy 

J. Ferguson, the Astronomer 
Sir Isaac Newton 
2 General Garibiddi 
William Cazton 
Rev. A. Murray 
Lady Jane Grey 
William Carey 
The Peel Family 
Sir R. Arkwright 
James Sharpies 
Josiah Wedgwood 
Dr. Jenner 
William Eade 
Herbert M inton 
Joseph Bramah 
Henry Maudsley 
Dr. Adam Clarke 
Robert Bloomfield 
Rev. W. Wedlock 
Lord Nelson 
John Davis 
General Washington 
Havergal, Miss (half bound) 
President Garfield, 2 vols, (half 

bound) 
Cranmer (Last Hours of ) 
Polycarp do. 

Dr. Moon's Labours for the Blind 

(new edition), vol. 1 
Early Years of H.R.H. the late 

Prince Consort 
The Prince and the Prayer 
Rev. R Morehead, D.D., with 

illustrations 
Gypson, Mrs. (Last Hours of), 

from a Diary 



No. of 

Parts. Names of Books. 

Dr. Livingstone, in 5 vols. 
Martin Luther (new edition), in 

3 vols. 
Queen's Journal, First Visit to 
Scotland 
%\ Queen's Journal, Visit to Blair 
Athole 
(^Queen's Journal, West Tour 
2 Queen's Journal, Life in the High- 
lands 

Edaoational Works. 

Nelson's Primer 
2 Nelson's *' Royal Reader," No. 1 
4 Ditto, No. 2 
6 Ditto, No. 3 

Ditto, in 3 vols. 

Ditto, No. 4, vols. 1, 2, 3 

Reading Book, Nos. 1 and 2, from 
ditto 

Public School Primer 

Infant Reader, grades 1 and 2 
(from Elementary School Series) 

Infant Reader, g^ade 3, from ditto 

First Reader, from ditto 

First Spelling Book 

Grammar, vol. 1 

Spelling Book, with Meanings 

Histoi-y of England, vols. 1 to 11 

Ancient Britons 

History of Scotland (Outlines of) 
from Nelson's ** Royal Reader * 

Geography, vols. 1 and 2 

Biblical Dictionary, vols. 1 to 8 

Astronomy, vol. 1 

Maps of the Stars, Eclipses, 
Phases of the Moon, &c. 

Natural History, in 8 vols. 

Euclid 

Small Embossed Xaps. 

2 Moon's Biblical Pocket Atlas 

The Maps in this Atlas may also be 
had separately, viz. — Canaan, 
Ancient Jerusalem, Plan of the 
Temple, Journeyings of the 
Israelites, Encampment, Plan of 
tho Tabernacle, Golden Candle- 
stick, Breastplate 

SfiuaJSL Maps not contained m the 
Atlas — 
Italy and Russia. 
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Ill 



Names of Bouks. 

Large Embossed Maps, teith names of 
Flaces in Black Type — 

Palestine, England and Wales, March- 
ing Order of the Israelites 
St. Paul's Travels 

Large Embossed Maps^ without any 
names ofliacts — 

Europe, Africa, America, and Eastern 
Hemisphere 



Scientific and General. 

Wonders of Digestion 

Light 

Coal 
„ The Magnet 

The Induction Coil, &c. 
Volcanic Eruptions 
Volcanoes under Water 
Thunderstorms, &c. 
Atlantic Telegraph 
Disinterred Pompeians 
The Swedish and Botfdlack Mines 
Earthquakes 






Articles, VarionB. 

Spelling Frames 

Letters for ditto, per doz. 

Set of Wire Letters 

Writing Frame, large 
,, ,, small 

Writing Paper, with embossed lines, 
per quire 

Pr. Moon's Apparatus for Tangible 
and Ordinary Writing for ena- 
bling the Blind to correspond 
with their blind and sifted 
friends 

Large Tablet and ludia-rubber Pad 

Writing Back and Slide, large size 

Note-size Tablet, and Writing Back 
and Slide, complete 

Embossing Rack and Slide 

Stamps for ditto 

Ditto for Figures 

No. 1 Guide for Embossed Writing, 
with a Style 



Names of Booka. 

No. 2 Guide for Embossed Writing, 
to be used with a Style and India- 
rubber Pad 

(These Guides are used with the large 
Tablet) 

Flexible Slate for the Tablet 

Ditto, Note Size 

Paper for Embossed Writing, per 
quire 

Ditto, for Ordinary Writing 

N.B. — The Large-size Tablet is re- 
quired for the Embossing Rack 
and Slide, with Stamps, and the 
Large-size Rack and Slide for 
Ordinary Writing. The Note- 
size Tablet, &c., is for Ordinary 
Writing only 

The want of a Writing Apparatus of 
this description has been long 
felt by a large number of readers 
of Moon's books. By this me- 
thod the letters in Moon's Type 
are raised for the touch, and 
letters intended to be read by 
sighted persons are written with 
a lead penuU 

For particulars, see Prospectus, to be 
had on appliccUion. 

Embossed instructions for Writing 
Apparatus 

Mnsio. 

The Cathedral Psalter Chants, vols. 

1 and 2, containing 276 Chants 
Vol. 3 preparing 
A Church Service, by Jackson and 

others 
Hymn Tune Book, vol. 1, 60 Tunes 
Morning and Evening Hymns for the 

week, with 14 Tunes. Words by 

Miss C. Elliott. Music by Dr. 

Moon. In 1 vol. 
Auld Robin Gray (from the original) 
Ode to Greece 
Hold the Fort \ 

Longing ( In 

The Parting Hour f Sheets 

Forgive, Blest Shade J 
The Russian National Anthem 

The Embossed Instructions for the 
Notation to be had separately 
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Naof 
Parts. 



Names of Books, 

Danish. 

John, chaps. 1, 2, and 3 
John, chap. 14 
Luke, „ 2 

Korse. 

John, chap. 14 

John, chaps. 1, 2, and 3 

Hindastanee. 

Psalm 34 

Matthew 

John 

John, chap. 3 

Bengali. 

Luke, chap. 15 



John, 



yt 



14 



John, „ 

Malayalam. 
John, chap. 3 

Tamil. 
John, chap. 3 

Irish, 

John, chap. 3 
Acts, „ 9 

Axxnenian. 

Psalms 34 and 86 
John, chap. 3 
Primer 

Oaelio, 

John 

John, chap. 3 

John, 1, 2, and 3 (Epistles) 

Psalms 34 and 86 

Psalms 82, 51, 180, and 143 

Italian. 

St. Mark 
John, chap. 14 
Hebrews, chap. 11 

1 Peter 

2 Peter 



No. of 
Parts. 



Names of Books. 



St. John's Epistles, 1, % 3 
Psalm 34, &c. 

Spanish. 
John, chap. 3 

Jndeo-Spanish. 

Psalm 51 

Kingpo. 

Matthew, chap. 2 
Luke 

Japanese. 

Sermon on the Mount 

Aierbijan-Turkish. 

John, chap. 3 
John, „ 14 
John, „ 15 
Psalms 34 and 103 

Dntch. 

Genesis, Luke, Acts, John, John,, 
chap. 3, Psalm 34, Gkilatians, 
Ephesians 

The DuU^ portions are sold at ih& 
School for the Mind, Botterdam, - 

German. 

Genesis 

Psalms 

Psalms 34 and 86 

Psalms 37 and 89 

Psalms 90, 91, and 103 

Psalms 125, 126, &c.' 
2 Matthew 
2 John 

John, chap. 3 

John, „ 14 

Mark 

Birth of Christ 

Galatians 

Ephesians 

Philippiaus 

Colo&sians 

John, 1, 2, 8 (Epistles) 

Luke 

Old, Old Story 
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No. of 

Parts. 



Names of Books. 

WeldL 

John, chap. 14 
John's 1st Epistle 

2 John 

7yoIs. Psahns 

Erenoli. 

3 Psalms 
2 Luke 
2 John 

John, chap. 3 
John, ,, 14 
2 Acts 
Romans 

1 BeTival Hymns 
Attack of Wolyes 
Eliza Cooter 

Arabic. 

Luke 

John 

John, chap. 3 

John, „ 14 

Sermon on the Mount 

Galatians 

Ephesians 

Philippians 

Colossians 

2 Pilgrim's Progress 
Hebrews 
James 

1 and 2 Peter 

1, 2, 3 John 

Jude 

Hymns 

Primer 

Grammar 

Psalms 

Psalms 34, 86, and 96 

Psalms 40 and 42 

Swedish. 

3 Isaiab 
Hosea 
Zechariah 
Psalms 34 and 86 
Psalms 91 and 139 

2 John 

John, chap. 3 

John, „ 14 

Ephesians 
1 Hymn Book 



NaniflB of Books. 

Armano-Tiirkiih. 

Matthew- 
Matthew, chaps. 6, 6, 7 

Tahitian. 

John's Epistles, 1, 2, 3 
John, chap. 3 

Shanghai. 

Sermon on the Mount 

Xaiar. 

John, chap. 14 
Hymn 

Fortnguwe. 
John, chap. 8 

BnsBian. 

Sermon on the Mount 
St. John'fi Gospel, in parts 

Fnxgabi. 
John, chap. 3 

Greek (Ancient). 
John, chap. 3 

Oreek (Modem). 
John, chap. 3 

Hebrew. 

Genesis 

Isaiah 53, 55, and 60. 

Latin. 
Comelii Nepolis Yitee, 3 vols. 



The Lord's Prayer, and other small 
portions of Scripture, may bo 
had in single sheets as a kind of 
first lesson, in 250 languages and 
dialQCts. 
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The following Appliances and Books may be had of 
the Honorary Secretary of the British and Foreign Blind 
Association, 33, Cambridge Square, London, W., from 
Mr. W. Martin, Manager of the Royal Blind Asylum, 
Edinburgh, and from the Secretary to the Indigent Blind 
Visiting Society, 27, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 

[The prices quoted do not include carriage orpostage\. 

Post' Office Orders to be made payable at Hyde Park Square Post- Office^ 

London^ W» 



Booka Embossed in Braille Type. 

7>5e Books are printed with the contractions sanctioned by the Association ; 

those marked * have no contractions. 

Those marked + are printed with close lines, and on one side of the paper only. 



s. d. 
Key to Braille KeadiDg and 
Writing, in ordinary type, 

for the Seeing 

Primer 

*Tsaiah, chapter zl 

+*Hymn8 for Advent 

t* Anecdotes of Dogs 

t* John Gilpin 

t*ViUage Blacksmith & " Psalm 

ofLife" 

+*The Sparrow's Nest, &c. 

t*The Poplar Field, &c 

•fThe Sacrifice, &o., by Geo. 

Herbert 

fBirds of Passage & other Poems 

Braille Alphabet J 

Multiplication and Addition 

Tables 2 

Table of Contractions 

*lst Royal Beader^Nelson's series)! 



6 
6 
6 
6 

8 
3 
3 

6 
6 



iii2vols 4 

in 2 vols. (Vol. 1) 3 

(Vol. 2) 8 

in 8 vols. (Vol.1) 8 

(Vol. 2) 8 

(Vol. 3) 8 

English Grammar 8 

Spelling Book 4 



2nd 


do. 


8rd 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


4th 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


Do. 


do. 



2 
9 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 





s. 
5 
5 
5 
5 



d. 







History of England (Vol. 1) . 

Do. (Vol. 2) , 

Do. (Vol. 3) . 

Do. (Vol. 4) . 

Heroes of History and Legend — 

r German Gods & Heroes 5 
VoL l-s The Roman Emperors 
( and Christianity 
( Migration of Races .... 5 
Vol. 2< Ostrogoths, Visigoths, 

\ and Lombards 
^1 Q S Religious Movements 6 6 
V OA. *> I Foundation of States 
Character of Philip 11., from 

Motley's Dutch Republic... 2 
The Talisman, abridged from 

Sir Walter Scott 2 6 

Ivanhoe, do. do. ... 2 6 

Macbeth > 5 

Hamlet, in 2 vols 10 

Merchant of Venice 6 

Milton's Paradise Lost (three 

first books) 6 

Milton's Samson Agonistes 5 

Do. (Short Poems) 9 

Byron (Mazeppa, Selections 
from Don Juan, The Cor- 
sair, The Giaour, & Childe 
Harolde) 5 
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s. cL 
Selections from Macaulay's 
Poems (Horatius, Battie of 

Ivry, and the Armada) 1 6 

^ Gray ^Elegy, and the Bard) ' 
Tennyson (The May Queen, 
The Lotus Eaters, and ^20 
Chaise of the Light Bri- 
gade) ^ 

Lo^ellow (Short Poems)... r.. 10 
Coleridge (Ancient Mariner, & 

Hymn before Sunrise) 1 

Our Father's Care, by Mrs. 

Sewell 2 

There's Help at Hand, by do. 2 
Pilgrim's ProOTeas, in 2 vols. ...12 

Prayer Book Collects 2 

Prayer Book Canticles, Pointed 

for Chanting 1 

Cathedral Psalter, being the 
Prayer Book PssJms, pointed 

for Chanting (7 vols.) 12 

Schiller Burgschoft (German) 6 
Progress- A Magazine in Braille 
Type is published everv two 
months as a means of infor- 
mation for the Blind, on 
subjects in which they are 
specially interested. Sub- 
scription, 3s. a-year, post 
free, payable in advance 
Progress, for each year, bound, 

1881 4 

1882 4 6 



Scriptures. 

'Genesis, in 2 vols. 5 

Exodus, in 2 vols 4 3 

Leviticus 8 

Numbers, in 2 vols 4 6 

Deuteronomy, in 2 vols. 3 9 

Joshua 2 6 

^Judges and Ruth 3 

1 Samuel 3 

2 Samuel 3 

Psalms, in 2 vols 5 2 

Isaiah, in 2 vols, 5 2 

Jeremiah and Lamentaticns, in 

2 vols. 6 

Ezekiel, in 2 vols 5 

Daniel, Hosea, and Joel 2 6 

Minor Prophets from Amos 2 9 

St. Matthew 2 9 

St. Mark 2 

St. Luke 2 11 



s. d. 

Gospel according to St. John ... 2 6 

Acts of the Apostles 3 

Bomans and Corinthifuis 8 2 

Galations to Philemon 2 6 

Hebrews to Jude 2 4 

Revelation 2 

The Boohs ofihe Bible are now printed 
by, and may be had of, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society^ Queen 
Victoria iStreet, JS,0^ from plates 
prepared by the Association. 

FraxneBy &o. 

Large Interlining Frame for 

writing Braille 5 

Small do. 3 6 

Pocket Frame 2 

The Smcdl Interlimng Fraime can be 
sent by Post for 6}rf. 

Style 1 

Clip Folios for binding embossed 

writing, large size 2 

Do. do. small size 1 

The Education and Employment 
of the Blind, by 

T. R. Armitage, M.D 2 6 

Arithmetic Boards 4 6 

Pegs for do., per lb ; 2 6 

Card for Pencil Writing 6 

Embossing Paper, 6d. per lb. ; large 
size, 10 by 13 inches ; small size, 
10 by 7^. In ordering, size should 
be quoted, 

A large nurnber of MS. BooJes, in the 
Braille type\ are in circulation. Any 
author can be printed in this way at 
a short notice. 

Geography. 

Geography of England (Isbister) 4 6 
Elements of Geography, com- 
piled from Sullivan's Geo- 
graphy Generalized ; 1 6 

Eastern Hemisphere 1 

Western Hemisphere 1 

fGuide to Hemispheres 1 6 

Map of Europe 1 

Do. plain 6 

tGuidetodo 1 

Physical Map of England 1 

Guide to do S 
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Mapof Treland 4 

fGuide to do. 8 

Map of Scotland 6 

fGuide to do 6 

France 1 

Guide to do. ^ 6 

United States 6 

■fGuide to do 6 

Holland and Belgium 1 

Guide to do 6 

Map of Australia 1 

Do. plain 6 

fGuide to do 3 

Map of Palestine 4 

fGuide to do 2 

Countries visited by St. Paul 9 

fGuide to do 6 

Globes (Diade in Berlin) 80 



Xniic. 

fCzemy, Op. 821 1 

fSelections from Hamilton 9 

fThe two first of Six progres- 
sive Sonatinas fOlementiJ... 2 
f Seven Hymn Tunes — ^Ancient 

and Modem 6 

f Embossed Key to Musical No- 
tation 0^ 6 

The same in ordinary type for 

the Seeing 2 

Musical Characters used by the 

Seeing, Embossed 6 

f Braille Index to do. 6 

Musical Alphabet J 

/Csemy, 40 Daily Studies^ 

J Op. 337 4 

) Czemy, 101 Daily Exercises, 

\ Op. 261 3 

* These are in interlined Braille. 
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I 
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s. d. 
'Louis Plaidy, Technical 
Studies for the Piano, in 
2 vols. (By Special Fler- 
mtsnon) 9 

Bertini, 25 Studies for the 
Piano, Op. 29 2 6 

Bertini, Lesson 7 to 13, from. 
his complete and progres- 
sive method 6 

Conoone, 50 Lessons in Sing- 
ing for the Middle Ri^;i8- 
tep— voice part 2 

Do. Piano Accompaniment 3 6 

Concone, 40 Lessons in Sing- 
ing for Bass and Baritone 
—voice part 2 

Do. Piano Aoooxnpaniment 8 6 

Burgmiiller, 25 Easy pro- 
gressive Studies, com- 
posed and fingered ex- 
pressly for small hands... 2 

Bmthoven — 
Sonatina & Romance 1 n a 
Sonatina and Rondo > 

Bellini, March from Norma, 
arranged for Piano by 
F.Beyer 3 

Bellini, Airs from Ncnrma, 
arranged by F. Beyer ... 6 

Donizetti, La Fille du Regi- 
ment, arranged by F. Beyer 6 

Hunter, Francois, Repos de 
Tetude 3 

Kullak, Theodore-" Youth- 
ful Days" — 12 original 
pieces 1 

Buiister's Music— Harmony 
& Counterpoint, in 5 vols. £1 
Vol. V. contains Glossary 
and Exercises — may lie 
had separate, price 4 

There is also a large gtuaUU^ of Music nruUed in. the BndUe TVpe at Paris and 
Copenhagen, Usts of wkuk may he nod on application to Dr, ArmUage, 33, 
Cambria^ Smtare, and also the Music If not in stock ^^cre, some ddag wHl 
neeessanly take place in cbtamdng them. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE EDUCATION ACT OF 1872, AND THE RELATION 
OF SCHOOL AND PAROCHIAL BOARDS TO OUR 

WORK. 

Letter No. 2, 

The 69th section of the Education Act, to which 
reference is made in preceding pages, is as follows : — " It 
shall be the duty of every parent to provide elementary 
education in reading, writing, and arithmetic for his chil- 
dren between five and thirteen years of age, and if unable 
from poverty to pay therefor, to apply to the Parochial 
Board of the Parish or Burgh in which he resides ; and 
it shall be the duty of the said Board to pay out of the 
poor fund the ordinary and reasonable fees for the ele- 
mentary education of every such child, or such part of 
such fees as the parent shall be unable to pay, in the 
event of such Board being satisfied of the inability of the 
parent to pay such fees, and the provisions of this clause 
shall apply to the education of blind children ; but no such 
payment shall be made or refused on condition of the 
child attending any school in receipt of the parliamentary 
grant other than such as may be selected by the parent." 

The value of the clause may be best gathered from 
the following case submitted for arbitration. It appeared 
in the Poor Law Magazine for September, 1881 : — 
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* 

ARBITRATION CASE. 

W. O. A. Paterson, Esq., Advocate. 

Ebenezer Eennie, Shepherd^ Ardnamoil^ Barrhill, by Govan, v. 
the Parochial Board of Bdllintrae^ and James Wdson, In- 
spector of Poor of said Parish, 

Education (Scotland) Act, 1872. 

Held that the 69th Section of the Education Act, which provides for the 
education of the blind, imposes on the parish liable the burden of defraying 
the expense of maintenance as well as of education in a Blind Asylum, and 
that this burden falls on the parish of residence of the parent of the blind 
child. 

Briefly, the case submitted was that of the father of nine children, the 
three eldest able to maintain themselves, two of the remainder being deaf 
and dumb, and one, a boy named Andrew, eight years of age, blind ; in 
reference to whom the case was submitted. 

There was no public school within three miles of residence, and the 
father was unable to provide elementary education for his blind child, al- 
though he was able to maintain him while living in family with himself ; io 
particular, he was unable to pay the sum necessary in any asylum, in addi- 
tion to that offered (;f 5) by the Parochial Board. 

It was admitted by all parties that, in the circumstances, the child could 
not be properly educated except in a Blind Asylum, and that the said sum 
^^ £S '^^ insufficient for that purpose. 

The father had applied to the Parochial Board of Ballintrae to have his 
child educated and taught a trade, whereby he might be able to maintain 
himself, and so prevent him from becoming a permanent burden on the 
parish. 

The father had resided for some time in the said parish, but had no 
parochial settlement there, and the Inspector, while thoroughly sympathis- 
ing with the object of the parent, is of opinion that his Board has no power 
to contribute anything further than what will pay for the child's education, 
and that his Board cannot be called on to pay for th» child's maintenance. 
It is admitted that the sum offered is sufficient for the child's education, but 
not for his maintenance and clothing. 

In the circumstances set forth, the parties agreed to refer the whole 
question, whether distinction could be miide between maintenance and fees. 

In the event of the Arbiter being of opinion that the Board is liable 
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for the whole, the Inspector desired to be advised whether he is entitled to 
any relief from the parish of settlement. 

(Signed) JOHN LOCKHART, Esq., SoUcitor, Ayr, 

For the Father, 

„ JAMES WASON, 

Inspector for the Parochial Board 
of Ballintrae, 

The arbiter gave the following opinion : — 

The 69th Section of the Education Act, 1872, the provisions of which 
are expressly made applicable to the education of blind children, imposes 
upon every parent the duty of providing elementary education for his chil- 
dren ; and if the parent is unable, from poverty, to pay therefor, the Paro- 
chial Board of the parish in which he resides is required, to pay the ordinary 
and reasonable fees for the elementary education of such child, or such part 
of such fees as the parent shall be unable to pay. 

The special means of instruction necessary for the education of the blind 
cannot well be obtained except in Institutions provided for that purpose ; 
and in those parishes in which there is no such Institution, the parent, in 
discharge of his statutory duty to educate his blind child, must send it from 
home to an Asylum, where its board requires to be paid for as well as its 
education. 

Where, as in the present case, there are no means of providing educa- 
tion for a blind child except by its admission as a resident pupil in an 
Asylum, it is thought that the statutory words — " the ordinary and reason- 
able fees for the elementary education of such child" — may fairly be held to 
cover the Asylum charges, although these include maintenance along with 
education. 

But even on the assumption that these words apply exclusively to 
charges for education, I am inclined to think that, if an able-bodied parent 
is unable to bear the exceptional expense attendant on his discharge of 
the statutory duty of educating his blind child, he would (apart from the 
obligation imposed upon the Parochial Board by the Education Act) be en- 
titled to be relieved by the parish of the expense of the child 's maintenance 
in the Asylum, as the Education Act insists that education requiring spe- 
cial means of instruction, and involving extraordinary expense, shall be pro- 
vided for the blind. It places the parent very much in the position of the 
parent of a lunatic child, who, although able-bodied, is entitled to be re- 
lieved of the exceptional expense of maintaining his lunatic child in an 
Asylum. 
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If either of the views be correct, the parish of Ballintrae is bound to pay 
the Asylum charges for the child, the &ther being admittedly unable to pay, 
or materially contribute to the pa3mient of these charges. 

The further question whether the parish of residence 
can claim on the parish of settlement for the alimentary- 
portion of the Asylum charge is of no importance to us, 
and the " Opinion " as to that is not here given. 

It will be gratifying to those who struggled to get 
the clause for the blind inserted in the 69th section to 
know that there is a possibility of deaf mutes being 
brought within its meshes. The following is from the 
Aberdeen Free Press of the nth January, 1882, headed — 

Peculiar Point under the Education Act. 

At a meeting of the Fetteresso Parochial Board, held at Stonehaven on 
Monday night — Mr. John Hunter presiding — a rather perplexing case was 
under consideration. Some time ago application was forwarded from Dun- 
nottar Parochial Board to the Fetteresso Board regarding the education of a 
deaf and dumb boy, whose mother, with whom he lives, has her place of 
residence in the parish of Dunnottar, but whose parochial settlement is in 
the parish of Fetteresso. The onus of maintaining the boy clearly fell upon 
Fetteresso, but the question arose as to whether the same parish was also 
liable for his education, or if that duty fell on the parish of residence. Mr. 
Tevendale, the inspector, pointed out that there was no authoritative deci- 
sion on the point, but that an opinion had been given by counsel in Edin- 
burgh in a case almost analagous to the one under consideration. The case 
he referred to was that of a blind boy, and it was found that the parish of 
residence was liable under the 69th Section of the Education Act. It was 
suggested that a conference might be held with Dunnottar Board on the 
subject ; but ultimately it was agreed, on the motion of Mr. D. Torry, to 
remit the matter back to Dunnottar Board to deal with, the majority being 
of opinion that that was the proper course to pursue. 

The case of a boy in Cuminestown has an additional 
dement of difficulty, because the parents were not only 
unwilling to let their child away; but just when the 
compulsory clause was about to take a hold they twice 
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removed to another parish, and have hitherto set all 
concerned at defiance. Such procedure can hardly occur 
often, and need not further be considered here. In this 
case the parish of residence at first demurred to pay, but 
ultimately conceded all that was asked, including the 
clothing required by the rules of the Aberdeen Asylum. 

When the home of a child is good, and especially if 
the parents wish it, admission to a common school is 
often desirable. Almost all you require to do is to enlist 
the sympathy of the teacher. Seepages 93-4. You need 
hardly trouble the School Board, that being too ponderous 
an instrument for your purpose in such a case. Indeed 
as to the attitude of one School Board, a superintendent 
of an important Mission writes : — " I do not know how 
your School Boards regard this system of teaching the 
blind, but our School Board, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions in the Education Act, look upon it with suspicion 
and distrust, so that we find it most convenient to trouble 
them as little as possible with the matter. I had a 
pretty long correspondence with our Board here on the 
subject, and it is doubtful which of us had the best of it. 
They, however, take notice of our children attending 
their schools, and frankly admit the practicability of the 
thing, but still they believe that the Asylum is the pro- 
per place for them, and on this point we agree to differ." 

In Aberdeen, the School Board is entirely in sym- 
pathy, and are prepared to arrange for, the children in 
the Asylum even, getting a part of their teaching in one 
or other of their schools. 

In cases where parents are negligent or poor, the 
School Board, through its compulsor)' officer, is invalu- 
able. The officer should be encouraged to treat the case 
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exactly as any other, by reporting failure to educate, and 
meeting pleas of poverty by insisting on application to 
the Parochial Board for fees, whether of Asylum or ordi- 
nary School. Of course it is always desirable to have 
cases brought before Parochial Boards in an amicable 
way ; but if the parents are too poor to pay, it seems a 
pity to accept of any compromise, such as sharing with 
the Board in the payment of fees. Asylum or other. 
You will always have plenty of channels where your 
available benevolence may be properly directed without 
relieving the Parochial Board of its statutory duty. 
From ten to twenty pounds a year, and that for a few 
years, is the utmost that the law, or use and wont, here 
allows. 

The following will show how they estimate the same 
situation in the United States of America : — In the 

REPORT OF THE PERKINS* INSTITUTION AND MASSA- 
CHUSETTS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING 30TH SEPT., 1 88 1, 

The total income is stated at $79,839; of this sum 
the States of Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Vermont, voted $49,350, 
private benevolence, proceeds of shares, &c., making the 
rest of the above sum. As there were 162 blind persons 
to be benefited, there was thus paid for each $493, of 
which sum $304 or £6'^ Ss., was out of the public revenues. 
Occasionally, a home, other than the Asylum, has to 
be found for a blind child. When a husband and wife, 
who have no children of their own, will receive it, there 
is every probability of a satisfactory result, for the child 
will likely become as important to them as they are to 
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it If the child's parents are alive and dissipated, the 
difficulty will be to protect the good people from them. 
We once made an arrangement of this kind with much 
care, which came to an untimely end through the girl 
wishing to go to her friends^ at fair time, to show her 
nice clothes. The good man was so indulgent as to pro- 
pose to take her there and back himself. He had to 
come back alone, and it was years ere he saw her again. 
Still, there is reason to believe that the seed sown during 
her short stay found sufficient earth, and brought forth 
fruit after many days. 
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CHAP. VII. 

ASYLUM r. HOME FOR THOSE WHO LOSE THEIR SIGHT 

IN MATURE LIFK 

But, alas ! the summer's blight— 

The dread disease that none can stay, 
The pestilence that walks by night. 
Took the young bride's sight away ; 
All at the Father's stern command was changed, 
Their peace was gone, but not their love estranged. 

Longfellow. 



A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To these dark steps — a. little farther on — 
For yonder bank hath choice of sun and shade : 
There I am wont to sit. 

Four-fifths of the blind belong to the class to which 
this Chapter refers ; and while we cannot even attempt 
to measure the suffering and sorrow implied in that fact, 
there is some satisfaction in trying to gauge what has 
been done, and in forecasting what is yet possible to- 
wards providing a measure of relief. 

The Right Hon. W. Fawcett, M.P., speaking, in i88i, 
at the annual meeting of the Royal Normal College of 
Music for the Blind, Upper Norwood — an institution 
that sets itself to educate its pupils so that they shall be 
able to take their place in society, and earn their living 
in one or other of the ordinary walks of life, said — " In 
considering the agencies which might be brought into 
operation to promote the welfare of the blind, it was im- 
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possible to lay too much stress upon the importance of 
keeping entirely distinct the case of those who were 
blind from childhood, and the case of those who became 
so in after life. From his own experience of blindness, 
he could confidently say that the greatest service which 
could be rendered to the adult blind was to enable them, 
as far as possible, to live the same life as they would live 
if they had not lost their sight. Do not separate them 
from their friends ; do not imprison them in institutions ; 
let them, as far as possible, enjoy the same pleasures as 
their unafflicted friends." 

It needs to be noticed however that, in Scotland, 
asylums, so called, have ceased to have anything of the 
prison or much of the hospital about them. Except to chil- 
dren, many of whom are much better there than they could 
be in the homes from which they come, the "Asylum" is 
mainly a workshop fitted with appliances, and having 
arrangements for enabling blind workers to earn a little 
money. The wages paid, too, are usually higher than the 
value of the work done, or eke a bonus is given in addi- 
tion. Yet only one-fifth of the blind find their way to 
asylums, and that after the home-teaching societies have 
been working consciously or unconsciously toward that 
end for twenty years. That these societies have given 
an impulse to the asylums may be guessed from the fol- 
lowing statement : — " In the year 1800, there were only 
four Institutions for the Blind in the United Kingdom. 
During the next thirty years, six others were added to 
the list In the succeeding thirty years seventeen more 
were, opened, while, within ten years preceding 1871" {t.e,y 
the first ten years of the home-teaching societies) " twefity 
new one$ had been established." Article ^^ Blind'' Enc> 
Britt,y latest ed. 
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How this large general result is brought about may be 
indicated by the following details : — In 1877, the Home- 
teaching Society, Inverness, opened an Asylum, and 
in 1878 an Industrial Department — vide page 54. Since 
March, 1880, the Aberdeen Home-teaching Association 
had, in a little over two years, been more or less instru- 
mental in procuring nine admissions to asylums, some of 
the applicants having failed with previous applications. 
In the same period, owing to pressure for admission, a 
<:onsiderable addition had been made to the workshop 
accommodation of Aberdeen Asylum. 

Notwithstanding the figures given in the Article quoted, 
it says — " All those who understand the subject are now 
convinced that the majority of the blind cannot be really 
helped by building asylums. If there were three times 
as many asylums as there are, there would not be room 
for all, and the inmates would never be satisfied with 
their condition. Even ^ovatxi prefer an independent life 
full of care to the sameness of an asylum, where one 
quarrelsome person often embitters the whole life of the 
institution." 

One of the sorest spots in asylum life is touched in 
Chambers's Encyclopcedia Article thus — " The balance 
between the outer and inner world being disturbed, there 
is a tendency among the blind to self-consciousness, self- 
opinionativeness, and a desire to become the objects of 
attention, and, if possible, surprise, if not admiration ; 
hence, there is more avowed infidelity than in any other 
class, although probably much of it is assumed to attract 
attention, and display their controversial powers. As 
these tendencies are not strong in individuals, but become 
intensified when they are congregated together, it is now 
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generally admitted that the more they associate with the 
seeing, and the less with each other, the better." 

That there is little reality or intelligence in the infi- 
delity of the blind is, no doubt, quite true (although it is 
probably quite as true regarding the avowed infidelity of 
other people) ; yet it is unfortunately the worm at the root 
of institutions, destroying their social life, and constantly 
perpetuating itself — the older inmates infecting the 
younger as they come. It is in no spirit of hostility or 
fault-finding, but with real regret, that these things are 
referred to, and not without hope that those of the in- 
mates or workers, who have helped to bring this taint on 
asylum life, may yet see themselves as others see them 
in this particular. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
measure of comfort these excellent institutions have 
brought to the inmates and workers is due, in great part, 
to the piety of both past and present generations. While 
there are thousands who cannot get, or will not go, to 
asylums, the misery that would at once fall on the hun- 
dreds who (ire there, were they to fail, must be apparent 
to every one. 

While, as has been pointed out, the home-teaching 
societies have given impulse to asylums, there is reason 
to believe that they have spent their force in that direc- 
tion, and that applicants for admission will be fewer, and 
such as existing institutions will be able to deal with. 
This proceeds from the fact that a constantly increasing 
list of home-industries are becoming possible to the 
blind. The training of the elite of the blind at Upper 
Norwood as musicians, music teachers, and piano-tuners, 
on one hand, the rank and file by the Glasgow, Stirling, 
and other associations, on the other, gives a choice to 
many to stay at home, and yet to live a useful life. 
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Many of these home-workers earn a wage smaller 
than they would in the asylum, but it is what it is with 
home and friends, and old familiar haunts and ways 
thrown in ; and then there are possibilities open to talent 
and education seldom thought of. From the Postmaster- 
General downwards, there are hundreds of blind home- 
workers — husbands, fathers, and masters — ^who, in spite 
of their calamity, are maintaining their position in com- 
merce and in the learned walks of life. Others braver 
still there are who have fought their way upwards from 
turning a mangle it may be, or a potter's wheel, to com- 
petence, and even wealth. 

Some examples of successful effort of a more common 
kind may be even more encouraging, because more at- 
tainable : — X. Y., a working man, lost his sight about 45 ; 
was in feeble health besides, and had a large family. The 
Parochial Board gave Ss. a-week, and his wife fought 
bravely to keep the wolf away. He got a supply of tea, 
the usual black glazed bag with lock and key, and a few 
friends as first customers, and he began to sell. He found 
it uphill work at first. Some of his customers thought 
his tea inferior ; he bought some for himself, paying a 
higher price for a better article, and pushed on harder 
than ever. Trade improved, home brightened, and Pa- 
rochial Board withdrew allowance in good time. Still, 
with hard work and a little time, the home grew like the 
home he had ere sight was lost. Not the least satisfac- 
tory part remains to be stated. X. Y. had a most grate- 
ful heart, though almost all the help he got was in the 
form of advice, and a few customers secured before he 
began his work. 

Through the kindness of a friend in giving an advance 
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in money, a small shop was procured, at a nominal rent, 
for case No. 2. She sold tea and sweets, and made 
knitted articles. The first year she kept herself paying 
for board and lodgings to friends with whom she lived. 
Second year she rented a room to be nearer her shop, 
paying both rents. There being no apartment in connec- 
tion with this shop, it was given up, and another taken. 
The advance referred to was repaid in full. The trifling 
money-help required was chiefly for plant, as weighing 
apparatus, &c. One lesson this experiment taught, was 
the importance to the blind of having shop and room in 
connection. Otherwise the supervision of others cannot 
be dispensed with. Of course, character has nxuch to do 
with success. 

Case No. 3 — Man of 45, lost his sight from an explo- 
sion. A strong manly fellow in the prime of life, he was 
almost distracted at the loss, aggravated by the thought 
of being a burden on his relatives. He was first taught 
to read, and then to make tennis nets — other friends 
agreeing to present him with the means for procuring 
materials, which they did to the extent of some £6, His 
nets were excellent, both as to material and work. A 
change in the Mission probably lessened his prospects of 
success in this line — netting was found " inadequate for 
his support," but the new missionary did good service 
by getting work at coal-trimming, at which, according to 
last account, he earned iSs. per week, making his nets in 
spare hours. 

Case No. 4 — Domestic servant, lost sight from inflam- 
mation at 25, and was sent home to native village. Friends 
helped to furnish a small shop. She sold tea and sweets, 
and knitted work, working the latter herself. The mis- 

K 
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sionaiy had the satisfaction, at her request, of thanking 
the Parochial Board for their allowance, and asking theai 
to discontinue it They presented her with £4, and for 
five years, wjth the most trifling help or supervision, she 
kept herself in comparative comfort. 

One hindrance to industry in the homes of the blind 
is the too well grounded fear lest the "Board" should hear 
of it, and withdraw the parochial allowance. The blind 
man knows that his effort to add a little butter to his 
bread may result in the loss of the bread itself. The 
testimony, however, of the conference of Missionary 
Teachers, held at Perth, in June, 1882, was that the law 
had been applied to the blind in a much more generous 
spirit of late years, and in the southern parts of Scotland 
especially, the Parochial Board and the Inspector were 
generally as helpful as it was legally possible to be. 

There is a merciful provision in the Education Act 
which provides that a poor parent whose children's fees 
are paid by the Parochial Board, shall not, because of 
such payment, be accounted a pauper. Could there not 
be some exceptional arrangement made in the interests of 
the blind poor ? Their calamity marks them off with 
awful distinctness from the ordinary pauper ; whose 
poverty is oftener the result of drunkenness or ill-doing 
than of misfortune. Even if the allowance were no larger 
than it is under the present arrangement, if it were securp, 
and so encouraged the blind to help themselves, it would 
be much more valuable, for the effort itself would be an 
unspeakable blessing, and a relief to the monotony which 
forms so bitter an ingredient in their cup. 

Other hindrances to home industry have been the 
want of experience on the part of the home teaching 
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Associations, the want of funds to help pupils, and the 
knowledge of what each was doing on the part of the 
others. All this too is passing away. Instead of the 
air of injured innocence at the existence of home teach- 
ing which asylums sometimes put on, last year witnessed 
the Chairman of the Glasgow Asylum Managers, Sir 
James Watson, raising and handing over to the home 
teaching organization of that city a sum of ;^Sooo to 
promote home industry, &a It may be stated here 
that in the territory occupied by the Glasgow Mission, 
which includes the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, and 
Ayr, there are 1060 blind persons not connected with 
the Asylum, about 365 are between 20 and .60 years 
of age, and of this number 107 men and 90 women are 
employed in a great variety of ways — the females at 
knitting, and the males in various public works, screwing 
bolts, spinning oakum and straw ropes, gatekeepers, <&'c., 
and a number are employed as pedlars. This is largely 
due, see page 63, to the Ladies' Auxiliary. Will ladies 
elsewhere who have been so helpful in bringing the Word 
of Life to the blind do likewise ? They need not follow 
every detail of the Glasgow plan. They might find it 
better to put the finishing touches themselves to the 
little articles that blind women make, and especially 
they might find a way of disposing of them which at 
present is the hindrance to progress Whether that were 
by an Annual " Olde Englyshe Fay re " or Scottish 
Mercat or Tron ; whether by keeping shop all the year 
round with their paid servant to mind it, as is done in 
Glasgow, or by " keepyinge schoppe " once a year them- 
selves, they have a delightful experience in store, in 
giving " leave to toil " to those who count it such a boon. 
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As to mutual assistance between societies and asylums, 
in the words of the Lord Provost of Aberdeen, " there 
was much that the one could do which the other could 
not perform, and therefore they must go hand in hand, 
and he was sure he was expressing the opinion of the 
directors of the Asylum when he said there was no rea- 
son why the Asylum and this (the Aberdeen) Associa- 
tion should not co-operate as much as possible." The 
Agents of the Home-Teaching Associations should en- 
deavour to find who are responsible for payment for 
those they are instrumental in sending to the Asylum, 
and to get the payment secured to it, if possible. In 
these days of Medical Missionaries there seems no rea- 
son why the missionary to the blind in the older As- 
sociations, where his w^ork proper is well formulated, 
should be above taking orders for the products of the 
Asylum, while, on the other hand the Asylum might 
give out work a little more freely to .the homes of some 
of the blind, on the recommendation of the Association. 

An amalgamation of the Asylum and the Home-Mis- 
sion is sometimes spoken of ; in that case it would be 
right to be sure that the new management be in sympa- 
thy with the religious aspects of the work, for, however 
desirable and excellent a thing it is to add a little to the 
incomes of the blind, that of itself will not bring comfort 
or quiet to the heart. Grace alone can bring the spirit, 
chafing under the great affliction of the loss of sight, into 
the becoming attitude — for it seems doubly true of the 
blind — that 

To see the law by Christ fulfilled, 

And hear His pardoning voice, 
Changes a rebel to a child, 

And duty into choice. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
COLOUR BLINDNESS. 

Attention was directed to the condition now known 
as colour blindness in the year 1^77, when a number of 
cases were noticed, and in 1794 special prominence was 
given to the matter by the investigations of John Dalton 
of Manchester. So completely was this eminent chemist 
identified with the subject that it was known for a time 
as Daltonism. The term colour blindness was first ap- 
plied by Sir David Brewster, and it seems on the whole 
very happily to define the defect of vision from which 
certain persons are unable to discern a single colour, such 
as red, or distinguish between two colours, such as green 
and red. It may fairly be said that such persons are 
blind to red, or blind to one of two colours presented 
together to the eye. Dr. George Wilson, in " Researches 
on colour blindness P 1855, thus classifies the varieties of 
this defect. 

1st, Inability to discern any colour^ properly so-called, 
so that black and white, i.e,, light and shade, are the only 
variations of tint perceived. 2nd, Inability to discrimi- 
nate between the nicer shades of the more composite 
colours, such as browns, greys, and neutral tints. 3rd, 
Inability to distinguish between the primary colours — 
red, blue, and yellow — or between these and the second- 
ary and tertiary colours, such as green, purple, orange, 
and brown. It seems now admitted that cases of the 
first sort are very rare, but it is believed that there are 
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persons whose vision is otherwise good who are incapable 
of discerning any colour as colour whatever. The second 
variety of colour blindness, where the nicer shades of the 
composite colours are mistaken, would appear to be very 
common, although this may be due to defective cultiva- 
tion of the sense of colour. The third form, though not 
so common as the second, is by far the more impor- 
tant. In extreme cases, although colours are often cor- 
rectly named, there is no certainty as to any ; in less 
severe cases, two colours at least, as red and green, and 
generally four, as red, green, olive, and brown, are not 
distinguished from each other. Yellow would appear to 
be the colour that gives least difficulty, while blue, if 
bright, Is readily recognised by the colour blind, some of 
whom describe it as the colour which they see best. Red 
appears to be the colour the want of the sense of which 
may be said to characterise all the colour blind. Indeed, 
Dr. Wilson thinks colour blindness might properly be 
called Anerythric (no red) vision. He says that while 
the normal eye analyzes white light into three coloured 
elements, one of which is redy the colour blind eye, on the 
other hand, analyzes white light into two elements, neither 
of which is red. 

The eyes of persons having this defect of vision have 
been carefully examined after death, without the disco- 
very of any peculiarity. 

Colour blindness, therefore, has its seat in the sen- 
sorium, not in the organs of vision. On this subject. 
Professor Stirling of Aberdeen, in a lecture delivered so 
late as November, 1881, says — " Colour blindness is 
usually congenital, and often hereditary. As far as has 
been ascertained, it has no connection with the colour of 
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hair or eyes, nor with the refractive media of the eye. It 
is of importance for you to know, however, that it may 
be acquired as the result of injury or disease. Dr. Wilson 
records a well-marked case from injury to the brain. It 
is most apt to occur especially where a great shock has 
been communicated to the brain, as by a fall or railway 
injury. Certain diseases of the optic nerve and brain 
produce it. Although colour blindness is much more 
frequent in males than females, still it is found that this 
or that cousin on the mother's side was also colour blind, 
and now and then that a more distant relative of the 
mother has also had colour blind sons. The tendency to 
bleeding is similarly transmitted according to the now 
well-ascertained laws of heredity. 

" Per-centage of colour blind, — As to the per-centage of 
colour blind, we will not be far wrong if we assume that 
2 per cent, is about the number of colour blind in the 
population. The more carefully the tests are applied, the 
greater the number that will be discovered. There are 
very good reasons for believing that colour blindness is 
more common than is supposed, and many escape detec- 
tion in everyday life. You are on no account to confound 
this condition, which is not a disease, with mis-naming 
colours, for every one knows that there is very great 
ignorance of the common names of colours amongst those 
with perfectly good eyesight, and in conducting an ex- 
amination for detecting colour blind persons on no ac- 
count must the person examined be asked to name a 
colour. Many persons are themselves ignorant that they 
possess this peculiarity, and they often discover their 
defect accidentally. Congenital colour blindness is quite 
incurable, and no amount of practising with colours will 
enable a person so afflicted to overcome his defect. 
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" Examples of mistakes by the colour blind, — Perhaps 
I can best illustrate the condition of colour blindness by 
mentioning some of the mistakes which are made by 
colour blind people. To Dalton, a florid complexion 
appeared of a dull blackish-blue upon a white ground ; 
blood appeared bottle-green, while the colour of grass 
was closely allied to red. Blue, however, to him was the 
same as to other people. Persons so affected are not 
aware of their defect, and usually find it out through 
some one observing the mistakes they make. They 
readily distinguish differences in shades and tints, and 
although, from early associations, they call grass green 
and blood red, still, as already pointed out, these colours 
appear very different to them from what they do to us. 
Take some of Dr. Wilson's cases ; a well-known medical 
man in Edinburgh records that his attention was directed 
to his condition by being unable to decern what his 
father called the bright red berries of the holly. He 
could only detect the fruit by its form. He could not 
detect a red cloak spread over a hedge, ' across a narrow 
field, hedge and cloak appeared to me of the same hr*^.' 
Several cases are given of this defect in artists, which, of 
course, materially interferes with their work, and weavers 
and bookbinders so afflicted are, of course, peculiarly 
awkwardly placed, and not unfrequently they have been 
known to make curious combinations of colours, under 
the supposition that the colours were properly matched. 
A colour blind carver and gilder had a son who painted 
a head with the face muddy green, which he conceived to 
be Vermillion. The following case is taken from an 
American medical journal : — *A Post-Office clerk in 
Prussia was found to be constantly in difficulty with the 
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stamps. The account would come wrong. Sometimes 
there was not enough money in return for stamps sold ; 
and on other occasions there was too much. At length 
it was discovered that he was colour blind, and could not 
distinguish red from green stamps.' The following case 
was communicated to Dr. Wilson by the sufferer (as he 
may with special emphasis be called). He is a tailor's 
foreman, and was unaware of his defect until four years 
ago (1855), when he was promoted to his present post, 
and, for the first time, had to match colours for the 
journeymen. He was soon involved in grievous difficul- 
ties. The scarlet back of a livery waistcoat was provided 
with green strings to match. A ruddy brown was put 
side by side with a dark green. A purchaser was in- 
formed that a red and a blue strip on a piece of trouser- 
cloth was all blue, and, in general, greens were confounded 
with reds and browns, and crimson with blue. 

"The method of testing for colour blindness is so 
simple that there is no excuse for omitting the test. The 
simplest plan is that perfected by Professor Holmgren, 
who uses a number of skeins of coloured Berlin worsted 
promiscuously thrown together, and asks the person to 
select from amongst them all the colours corresponding 
with a selected test colour. This method of comparison, 
i.e,, the skeins which he selects and places beside the test 
object, shows us at once what colours seem alike to him. 
What colour should one select as the test to deter- 
mine whether the chromatic sense is or is not defective } 
Holmgren selects a light green, because green is the 
brightest of all colours of the spectrum, and, consequently, 
more easily confused with gray ; and for testing partial 
colour blindness, experience has taught him to select 
purpler 
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The King of Sweden seems to have been the most 
thorough convert to Professor Holmgren's teaching on 
the subject, and proceeded to give effect to his convic- 
tions in the following : — 

" Circular of the Royal Swedish Railroad Directory, 
"To THE Superintendents. 

" The Royal Directory would hereby call the attention of the respective 
district-surgeons to the fact that the lack of power to distinguish the several 
primary colours excludes entrance to railroad service, therefore, persons 
seeking service must be tested for any such lack of visual power. As it is 
of importance to be assured that the officials now in service can distinguish 
correctly the colours used in signals, the chiefs of sections, by means of the 
usual flags and lanterns, or other means they may find best adapted, are to 
ascertain if those under them are incapable of recognizing these colours. The 
results of such examinations to be reported to the Directory, and any sug- 
gestions in reference to dismissals which may seem necessary. 

"C. O. TROILIOUS. 

"C. LIMNELL. 
" Stockholm, September 16th, 1876." 

The rules regarding those iri service not being con- 
sidered sufficient by Professor Holmgren, he appealed 
to the Directory, who, a month later, issued Circular No. 
2, as under : — 

" Circular to the Superintendents of all the districts, 

"The Directory hereby orders a surgeon from each district, next Tuesday, 
the 24th, at 12 A.M., to meet Professor Holmgren in Upsala, to there learn 
from him his method of testing colour blindness among the employes. Any 
other of the surgeons of the district may attend the Professor at this time 
for the same purpose. 

** A pass is to be issued both to those surgeons who are sent to this meet- 
ing and to those who desire to attend, in accordance with the seventh clause 

of the travelling regulations. 

"C. O. TROILIOUS. 

"C. LIMNELL. 
" Stockholm, October i6tA, 1876." 
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Circular No. 3 was issued shortly after this gathering 
took place, instructing Superintendents as to the carrying 
out of previous Circulars, and on Nov. 13, 1876, C. J. 
Hemmarskord, Traffic Superintendent, issued directions 
in accordance therewith. 

In Sweden, Provisional Rules for detecting colour 
blind persons have also been issued for the Army and 
Navy Corps, as under : — 

" Orders in reference to normal colour blindness among ih& personnel of 
the Imperial Swedish Marine and Army Corps, and also, upon His Majesty's 
recommendation, the section 54 of the laws of the Naval School requires 
that every cadet must, besides other qualifications, possess normal power of 
vision together with normal colour sensation. " 

2nd. In the General Orders to the Pilot Directory, it 
is required — 

** That all in the Pilot service, ordinary and extra officials, shall, as soon 
as may be determined by the Pilot Directory, be examined, to find if they 
have normal colour perception, &c., &c" 

The Norwegian Government also issue General Regu- 
lations of a like kind for the Railroad, Navy, and Pilot 
Departments. 

Bavaria has also its code for testing Railway em- 
ployes. 

More recently and more important, however, is the 

" Order of the Handelministerium of Prussia^ March, i^TT- 

" In consequence of the frequent occurrence of cases of so-called colour 
blindness, and the great dangers which may arise from the same on the rail- 
roads, it is recommended — 

" ist— That persons in the outside railroad service, such as station officials, 
pointsmen, signalmen, engineers, stokers, brakesmen, and conductors, be 
first tested as to their colour perception before being employed. 

" 2nd — That all those not engaged in the above-mentioned positions be 
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tested for colour blindness, in order to eliminate the red or green blind from 
positions where the recognition of the coloured signals is requisite. 

'* 3rd-- This examination is also to be made on convalescents where it is 
requisite, namely — after typhus fever, injuries to the head, severe contusions, 
and the like, as also in general to be repeated every five years. 

" If this examination is to be carried out over a large district by a recog- 
nised ophthalmic surgeon, it would necessitate numerous journeys of the 
officials and employes, and cost much time. It is suggested that it is within 
the proposal of the Imperial direction to consider that any physician, even 
if he has not made a speciality of diseases of the eye, can carry out this test 
with sufficient exactness to ensure safety, therefore, the Imperial Railroad is 
advised to have the proposed examination conducted by the several district 
railroad surgeons." 

By a further order, of date Sept. 19, 1877 — 

"The examination is to decide whether the person tested can correctly 
distinguish red, green, and znoJet, by daylight, and also by artificial light, 
or whether there is the slightest suspicion of colour bUndness, therefore, the 
examination must be done by an ophthalmic surgeon." 

On the German roads generally, up to April, 1878, 
46 railroads, on which 41,444 persons were tested, yielded 
319 colour blind — considerably under one per cent 

The citizens of the great Republic, not being amen- 
able to royal rescripts and orders, have approached this 
matter somewhat cautiously. 

On January 8, 1879, however, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Massachusetts, Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, of 
Boston, introduced an Order as follows : — 

** That the Committee on Railroads inquire whether any, and (if any) 
what legislation is necessary in reference to the employment by railroad 
companies, in certain responsible positions, of persons affected with colour 
blindness." 

This Order was passed, and a public hearing by the 
Committee on Railroads intimated, as under : — 
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" Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
"Committee on Railroads. 

"State House, 
"Boston, January iitk, 1879. 

" The Committee on Railroads will give a hearing to parties interested 

in an order relative to legislation in reference to the employment by railroad 

corporations, in certain responsible positions, of persons afflicted with colour 

blindness, at Room No. 10, State House, on Wednesday, January 22nd, 

at Ten o'clock, a.m. 

"EDWIN W. MARSH, 

"Clerk of the Committee." 

Following this, on the 28th February, 1879, ^^ Joint- 
Committee on Railroads reported in the Senate the 
Resolution — 

"That the Board of Railroad Commissioners be instructed to consider 
whether any legislation is expedient or needful with reference to the employ- 
ment by railroad corporations of persons afflicted with colour blindness." 

It does not appear that any of the other States of the 
American Union have taken action as yet. This may 
also be said of the British Legislature, although the Rail- 
way Companies have done something in England to 
eliminate decided cases of colour blindness from their 
employes. The tests employed are not, however, uniform, 
nor so rigid as would be demanded by the disciples of 
Professor Holmgren. 

Dr. D. Argyll Robertson, Edinburgh, writes in refer- 
ence to the North British and Caledonian Railways as 
under: — " Since about 1865 or 1866, when Dr. Dunsmure 
(Surgeon to the North British Railway Company) directed 
the attention of the manager of the Company to the sub- 
ject, both engine-drivers and stokers are invariably ex- 
amined as to colour perception before being engaged. 
The men are tested by means of a board with ten dif- 
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ferent colours upon it Three men have been rejected 
on account of colour blindness since examinations were 
instituted. 

" Caledonian Railway. — Before any one is employed 
as signalman or guard, he is first examined by a doctor, 
and especially as to his sight and power of distinguishing 
colours. Only about one in a year is rejected on account 
of colour blindness. All engine-drivers are tested as 
regards perception of colour when passed from ' firing * 
to ' driving/ and no case of colour blindness has yet been 
met with. This, however, is probably due to the circum- 
stance that the men are aware that they are to be tested, 
and do not persevere as stokers if they considered they 

were not competent to pass as drivers There 

is no legislation here enforcing such examinations." 

As might be expected, these examinations and the re- 
sults do not satisfy the out-and-out disciples of Holmgren. 
Dr. B. Joy Jeffries of Massachusetts, in his work (from 
which the foregoing information as to railway and other 
regulations is derived), says on this head, "Abundant 
proof has been given in this volume of the inadequacy 
of such tests as are thus shewn to be at present used on 
the Scotch roads, as well as on the various English roads, 
from the evidence of the surgeons connected with them. 
No wonder so few colour blind are detected. A simple 
Act of Parliament, enforcing universally such a test as 
Holmgren's or Bonder's, would insure safety, as the 
medical officers on the roads are perfectly competent to 
properly carry out such examinations." 
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CHAP. IX. 
STATISTICS— FRAGMENTS—CONCLUSION. 

The number of blind, persons in England and Wales, 
on the 3rd of April, 1 871, was 21,590, of whom 11,378 
were males, and 10,212 females. This gives an increase 
of 2238 over the number of blind in 1861, and of 3284 
over that of 1851 ; but in proportion to the entire popu- 
lation the blind have not increased, as the following 

numbers show : — 

1851, 1 in 979. 

1861, I in 1037. 
1871, I in 1052. 

In Scotland there were, in 1871, 3021 blind, or i in 
1 112 of the population. In Ireland there were 6347, or 
I in 852. For the United Kingdom with the Channel 
Islands and Isle of Man, the blind may be set down at 
31,159, or I in 1015 of the population. 

Emigration may account for the high proportion of 
blind in Ireland, and the small proportion of the blind to 
the seeing in the United States corroborates this view. 

It is a disappointment that the results of the census 
of 1881, relating to the blind, are not yet known. There 
can hardly, however, be much new light from that quarter. 
Comparison of the foregoing table with that at page 60 
will show that blindness is not on the increase. 

In London, the outstanding feature of the work among 
the blind is the number of Pension Societies in existence. 
Most of these confine their benevolence to London alone, 
though some extend throughout England and Wales. 
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There are about fourteen such societies, which give, 
in the aggregate, about ;^23,832 a-year, mostly to the 
infirm and aged blind. Many of the funds are adminis- 
tered by the City Companies. The principal are as 
follows : — 



PENSION SOCIETIES. 


A^eof 
Recipients. 


Annual Pension 
of each. 


Annual 

Amount^ 

distributed 


Numbei 
of Pen- 
sioners. 


Association for the General 

Welfare of the Blind .... 

Christian Blind 


Over i8 

Over 50 

Men over 45, 

Married Women 

over 40, 
Single Women 

over 30. 

Over 61 

Adult. 

3 years blind. 
Over 61. 


and ;f 10. 

I £S' 

;f 12, £16, & 
£20. 

;^IO. 

About ;f 20. 

£10, 

£\2, 

£20. 
1 £10, 
From £z. 


£ 
488 

457 
2,729 

550 

1 3,650 

140 

600 

7,000 

60 

^2,000 

1,100 
1,740 

1,013 
67 


26 

80 

439 
no 

240 

It 

700 
5 

713 

49 

174 

240 

13 


Cloth workers' Company . . . 
Cordwainers* Company's 

Day's Charity j 

Drapers' Company 


Goldsmiths' Com Dany 

Hetherington's Charity .... 
Humston's Charity 


Indigent Blind Visiting ^ 
Society (pensions and - 
assistance) ) 

Jews 


Painters' Company 

Protestant Blind 


St. George's Blind School 


21,594 


2,841 



Besides these regular pensions and relief, most work- 
shops add a certain amount as charitable augmentation 
to the wages of those blind who are unable to earn suffi- 
cient for their support. This may be estimated at ;f 3,000, 
which, added to the amounts contained in the above table, 
gives a total of ;^24,594 as the sum annually given to the 
blind as charity by societies. To this large sum falls to 
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be added the income arising from the Gardiner Bequest 
of some ;^300,CXX). So far as known, however, this is dis- 
tributed very much in the form of scholarships and bur- 
saries. The home of this princely endowment is at No! 
I, Poet's Corner, Westminster. 



WORKSHOPS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 



'Aberdeen 

•Birmingham 

tBradford 

♦Bristol 

Belfast 

Bolton 

Cardiff 

Cheltenham 

*Devonport 

JDublin, Richmond Institution 

Dmidee 

•Edinburgh 

•Exeter 

•Glasgow 

Hastings 

Hull 

•Leeds 

Leicester 

Liverpool — Comwallis St.. 
•London — 

St. George's 

Berner's Street 

NottingHill 

Deptford 

Newcastle.. 

•Nottingham 

Preston 

•Plymouth 

Sheffield 

•Southsea , 

•York 



No. 



51 
I 

6 

9 
32 
30 
22 

?4 

2 

9 

IS 

185 

14 

73 

5 



27 
20 

"5 

30 
80 

9 

8 

10 
10 
16 
40 

^5 
6 

13 






40 
12 

35 

J 

29 

22 
12 

2 

9 

34 
130 

14 

71 

5 

• • ■ 

17 
10 

93 
30 



8 

9 

12 

24 

'9 
6 

13 









II 

3 

27 



I 

• • • 

12 



II 
SS 



10 
10 
22 



2 
I 

4 
16 

6 



Wages. 



£ 
1 200 

1933 

270 
908 

733 

• • • 

32a 

• • • 

260 
831 

273 

2234 

94 

• • • 

348 

■ • • 

3900 

1560 
1718 



287 

243 
370 
238 

597 
70 

466 



Average. 



£ 

23 
36 

31 

30 
28 

24 



8. 
10 
ID 

3 

o 
7 
9 



13 



29 

23 
30 

19 
30 

18 



o 

15 
o 

10 

12 
16 



t •• • 
12 


• • • 

18 


• • • 

33 


• • m 

19 


52 





21 

• • • 


9 

• • • 


• • • 

28 


• • • 

14 


24 


6 


23 

• • • 


2 

• • • 



^3 
II 

35 



17 
13 

17 



Sales for 
1877. 



4500 
1998 
7900 
849 
1998 

2033 
1990 

477 
250 

9 43 

3057 
20,000 

947 
15,012 

177 

544 
3142 

1544 
^2,255 

3009 
4807 

400 

300 
1179 
1205 
1298 

865 
2222 

468 

2537 



■ • Those Institutions to which • is affixed are Schools as well. 

t This Institution is remarkable for the great success with which wool- 
work, &c., is carried on by the females. 

X Thirty-five workpeople are employed, of whom nine live in their own 
homes, the others in the Institution. 

L 
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In examining the foregoing table, it should be remem- 
bered that women in general earn much less than men, 
so that the more female workers there are the lower the 
average of wages will be, other things being equal. 

The Society for the prevention of blindness, 48, Wim- 
pole Street, London, of which Dr. Roth is Honorary- 
Secretary and Treasurer, seems to have a very useful 
function. " Its objects are the study of causes and their 
prevention, objects which they hope to carry out by po- 
pular instruction in tlie hygiene of the eyes, by inducing 
the examining bodies granting medical licenses to be 
more strict in their examination for eye-diseases, and by 
determining the best methods of preventing eye-diseases 
in all those occupations and trades pre-disposing to them. 
One object of the Society is to induce the Committees 
of the various Blind Institutions already established to 
pay more attention to the physical development of all 
blind persons." 

" The number of blind-born is very small, and the 
large number of new-born children, who are affected by 
inflammation in the eyes, become blind through the igno- 
rance of mothers and monthly nurses, who neglect to call 
for medical aid in time. More than half of all the chil- 
dren in the Blind Institutions in Europe owe their blind- 
ness to this cause, and the majority of them are numbered 
among the blind-born." 

Fragments. — ^What the three R's are in ordinary edu- 
cation the two N*s — viz., knitting and netting — ^are in the 
industrial education of the blind at their homes. As a 
rule, all should learn them, either for profit or occupa- 
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tion, or both. By the former N, gentlemen's vests, as 
well as a variety of articles of underclothing, &c., can be 
produced. By the latter, men and boys may make all 
kinds of fishing, garden, sheep, and tennis nets ; women 
and girls window screens, curtains, grate aprons, tidies, 
sofa covers, &c. 

Here is how one who lost her sight 45 years ago lights 
her fire. She lives in the country and can get brushwood 
which she breaks and ties up in little parcels, the bigger 
pieces in the middle, each parcel enough for one firelight. 
These are put in a sack, and at night one is taken out 
and placed on the hob. In the morning it is placed in 
the grate and coals put on. The string which she can- 
not afford to burn is removed, and a match applied. She 
seldom requires two matches. 

The Stirling, &c.. Society has the following useful re- 
minder printed in all its Reports : — " Suggestions as to 
modes of livelihood for the blind will be very thankfully 
received and carefully considered, and friends are re- 
minded that to put a blind man of thirty in the way of 
making 6s. a week is equal to a money donation of ;^28o." 
— (See Government Annuity Tables,) 

Of all social questions connected with the blind, there 
is none, perhaps, on which those who have studied the 
subject practically are more unanimous than the evils of 
intermarriage. 

The number of versifiers amongst the blind at their 
homes is perfectly surprising. In the town of Peterhead 
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there were, about a year ago, three living within as many- 
hundred yards of each other, aged 12, 30, and 75 respect- 
ively. Want of space forbids specimens, which we regret. 

In regard to thoughtless references to the affliction of 
the blind in their presence (vide page 99^, a lady writes 
in the Braille character as follows : — " How often do we 
find the sympathy, which might be a blessing, tend only 
to aggravate our affliction. References to the infirmity 
of the deaf or the lame will rarely be named in their 
presence, whilst that of the .blind is often remarked upon 
quite freely by the most casual acquaintance. This 
makes the half-educated and vulgar thrust themselves 
forward as fit objects for compassion, while the sensitive 
are chilled and driven in upon themselves. It is beau- 
tiful to mark the thoughtful quiet sympathy of some, 
manifested in the helping hand extended, and the kindly 
act performed, without reference to the cause. The 
heart clings to one whose love has been thus tenderly 
expressed. There are times when the heart craves 
spoken sympathy, and then let words flow freely, but let 
the subject never be thrust forward 

" It seems to me the truest kindness to let the blind 
share, as much as possible, in the business, and struggles, 
and pleasures of life. Companionship with their sighted 
neighbours tends to destroy the prevalent idea that they 
belong to a different class ; and though they never can 
keep pace with more favoured workers, they may, with 
timely judicious help, become useful members of society." 

" There is a law of compensation by which the loss of 
one faculty, especially sight, is almost always accom- 
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panied by a compensatory and counterbalancing improve- 
ment in the other senses and faculties. This, undoubtedly, 
arises not from any original superiority in the senses or 
faculties which remain, but from a closer attention to 
their indications, and, above all, to their incessant appli- 
cation. The sense of touch, in particular, is signally im- 
proved and, as it were, quickened, in blind persons, who 
have no other means of discovering the size and figure of 
the bodies presented to them. Memory, like touch, is 
also improved by constant use and application, and this 
holds equally true in all cases, though it is more signally 
exemplified in the case of the blind, who depend so much 
on this faculty. It has been thought that the memories 
of the blind are greatly assisted by the exclusion of ex- 
ternal objects, which, from their multiplicity, tend to dis- 
tract the attention, but as darkness magnifies dangers, 
which, consequently, engross the thoughts, and excite 
continual apprehensions, it may reasonably be doubted 
whether the attention of the blind is not at times as liable 
to be disturbed as that of those who possess the blessing 
of sight Yet they know the steps of their friends and 
companions even at a distance. Breathing and smell 
also afford indications. In hearing a sermon they can 
tell, by the sound of the preacher's voice, whether he 
uses notes ; and currents of air, or different modifications 
of atmospherical pressure, enable them to discover when 
they approach any object or building. It is a remark- 
able fact, that a person born blind never dreams that he 
sees the object of his dreams." 

Regarding the so-called scepticism of the blind. — 
As may be inferred from the quotation from Chambers's 
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Encyclopaedia, it would tend to aggravate the disease to 
attempt to cure it by argument Kindly intercourse, 
having in it an indirect opposition to all flippant or 
irreverent talk about divine things, would do much to 
bring about a more healthy state of mind. If anything 
more direct were considered desirable, the writer can 
testify to the great value of a little book, " The Philosophy 
of the Plan of Salvation," published at a cheap rate by 
the Religious Tract and Book Society. This, if read at 
suitable times to one whose difficulties as to divine 
revelation were real, would probably do much towards 
their removal. 

A Union of Missionary Teachers for Scotland held 
its first annual meeting at Perth, in June last. Papers 
on the *' Spiritual aspects of the work"; "The rise and 
progress of the work in Scotland"; "The employments 
of the blind at their homes"; "The relation of School 
and Parochial Boards to the blind" — were given and 
discussed. The next meeting falls to be held in Glasgow, 
in June, 1883. Mr. Macdonald, 4, Bath Street, convener. 

In the month of April, 1882, at the request of Sir 
Charles Lowther, Dr. Moon, accompanied by his daughter, 
paid a visit to several cities of the United States, to see 
what could be done by way of establishing Home-Teach- 
ing and Free-Lending Libraries for their blind. The 
visit was most successful ; throughout the whole of his 
tour Dr. Moon was warmly received by the various autho- 
rities of the Institutions that he visited, and at Philadel- 
phia the Bible Society displayed the deepest interest in 
circulating copies of the Bible in his type through the 



f 
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agency of Home-Teaching and Free Libraries. At a 
public meeting, held at the Bible Society House, a Home- 
Teaching Society was formed, and a Committee appointed 
for arranging the details of the work. Teachers were 
shortly afterwards appointed, and Dr. Moon had the 
pleasure of seeing the work progressing before his return 
to England. 

Conclusion. — ^A collection of facts concerning the blind 
and the means being used for bettering their condition, 
with notice taken of recent departures in education and 
industry, has for some time been urgently needed. As 
none other seemed disposed to supply the want, the 
writer has attempted to do so. If the imperfections of 
this effort provoke the issue of a better treatise, the cause 
of the blind will be doubly the gainer, and, meantime, it 
is believed that some light and guidance will be found 
for those for whom this is prepared, and if through its 
instrumentality darkened paths be made brighter, the 
labour will be well bestowed. 
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ERRATA. 



At page 15, for "Houy," read "Haiiy." 

At page 40, to List of Life Managers, Aberdeen Asylum, 
add " Sheriff Dove Wilson." 

At page 74, for "the above date," read "date of last 
Report." 

To page 78, line 12, add " Miss Hardy, London ; William 
Henderson, Esq., Thomas Ferguson, Esq., T. J. Bremner, Esq., 
Andrew Murray, Esq., and Major Ross, Aberdeen." 

To table, page 145, add " Inverness Workshop and School." 



